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Introduction 


Literary  liberties  have  been  taken  with  some  of  the 
Indian  names  used  in  these  sketches.  English  trans¬ 
lations  have  been  used  where  the  Indian  appellations 
appeared  to  be  awkward  and  difficult  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  Where  they  have  seemed  especially  euphonic 
and  picturesque  they  have  been  retained,  and  in  some 
cases  the  spelling  simplified.  These  apparent  incon¬ 
gruities  in  nomenclature  would  naturally  be  out  of 
place  in  a  historical  work,  but  these  tales  are  not  his¬ 
torical.  Some  of  them  are  founded  upon  tradition, 
but  in  the  main  the  author  has  simply  tried  to  inter¬ 
pret  part  of  the  spirit  and  romance  of  the  Indian  life 
in  the  dune  country  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  and  the  region  immediately  surrounding  it. 
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And  some  there  are  to  follow 
The  trails  of  endless  hate 
Through  hilly  lands  and  hollow, 

Through  early  hours  and  late; 

For  love  that’s  done  with  kisses 
Must  yet  be  done  with  tears. 

And  who  shall  know  what  spectres  bide 
About  the  bed  where,  side  by  side, 

The  bridegroom  and  the  blissful  bride 
Slumbered  in  other  years? 

But  ah,  for  vengeance  taken 
And  bought  with  coin  of  pain 
When  glutted  hates  awaken 
To  vengeance  found  in  vain! 

What  bitter  sense  of  sorrow, 

What  shame  shall  profit,  then, 

To  drive  abroad  the  faltering  feet 
Through  wilderness  and  winding  street 
In  sun  and  rain  and  wind  and  sleet 
Along  those  trails  again? 


Omemee 


HE  bistre-colored  waters  of  French  Creek 
seep  sluggishly  out  of  the  ancient  peat  beds 
far  away  in  the  country  back  of  the  dunes. 
Countless  tiny  rivulets  of  transparent  gold¬ 
en  brown  creep  through  the  low  land  among 
the  underbrush  and  mingle  with  the  gentle  current 
that  whispers  in  the  deep  grasses,  ripples  against  de¬ 
cayed  branches  and  fallen  trunks,  hides  under  masses 
of  gnarled  roots  and  projecting  banks,  and  enters  the 
long,  sinuous  ravine  that  winds  through  the  woods. 
The  ravine  ends  abruptly  at  the  broad  shore  of  the 
lake.  The  stream  spreads  out  over  the  beach  and 
tints  the  incoming  surf  with  wondrous  hues. 

In  the  daytime  furtive  gleams  of  light  from  the 
gliding  water  can  be  seen  through  the  small  openings 
in  the  labyrinths  of  undergrowth  and  between  the 
tall  tree  trunks  that  crowd  the  shadowy  defile.  At 
night  there  are  tremulous  reflections  of  the  moon 
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among  the  thick  foliage.  Strange,  ghostly  beams 
touch  the  boles  of  the  solemn  pines  and  sycamores 
and  filter  into  the  sombre  recesses. 

The  dramas  of  human  life  often  leave  romance 
behind  them.  Its  halo  hovers  over  these  darkened 
woods,  for  it  was  here  that  the  bright-eyed  Indian 
girl,  Omemee,  was  brought  by  her  dusky  Pottawat- 
tomie  lover,  in  the  month  of  falling  leaves,  and  it 

was  here  that  their  destinies  were  entwined  many 
years  ago. 

Red  Owl  first  saw  her  among  the  wild  blackberry 
bushes  near  the  village  of  her  people.  She  had 
responded  to  his  entreaties  with  shy  glances,  and  after 
much  negotiation  her  father,  a  wrinkled  old  chief, 
had  consented  to  their  union.  A  hoard  of  selected 
skins  was  laid  before  the  door  of  the  fond  parent  as 
the  marriage  offering.  Red  Owl’s  prowess  as  a  hun¬ 
ter,  his  skill  in  the  rude  athletic  sports  of  the  village, 
displayed  on  his  frequent  visits  during  the  wooing, 
had  won  the  admiration  of  the  old  warrior. 

The  lovers  disappeared  on  the  trail  that  was  to 
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lead  them  to  their  home.  For  five  days  they  travelled 
through  the  dunes  and  primeval  forests.  With  music 
in  their  hearts  they  came  down  the  trail  that  crossed 
French  Creek,  climbed  out  of  the  ravine,  and  entered 
the  village  of  Red  Owl’s  people.  The  wigwams  were 
scattered  along  the  stretch  of  higher  ground  among 
the  trees.  Omemee  was  cordially  welcomed  and  soon 
grew  accustomed  to  her  new  environment. 

For  many  years  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  had 
trapped  muskrats,  beaver  and  mink  along  the  creek 
and  in  the  swamps  beyond  its  headwaters.  Small 
furred  animals  were  abundant  for  many  miles  around, 
and,  during  the  fur  seasons,  the  trappers  were  dis¬ 
persed  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory. 

When  “Peg  Leg”  Carr  came  into  the  dune  country 
the  only  trails  he  found  were  those  of  the  red  men. 
He  came  alone  and  built  a  cabin  on  the  creek  not  far 
from  the  Indian  village.  Peg  Leg  may  have  still  cher¬ 
ished  for  human  society  a  secret  longing  that  he  was 
not  willing  to  admit,  even  to  himself.  He  had  aban¬ 
doned  his  last  habitat  for  the  ostensible  reason  that 
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“thar  was  too  many  people  ’round.”  He  came  from 
about  a  hundred  miles  back  on  the  Sauk  Trail.  After 
a  family  disagreement  he  had  left  his  wife  and  two 
sons  to  their  own  devices  in  the  wilderness,  and  was 
not  heard  of  for  nearly  ten  years.  He  suddenly 
appeared  one  morning,  stumping  along  the  trail,  with 
his  left  knee  fitted  to  the  top  of  a  hickory  support. 
The  lower  part  of  the  leg  was  gone,  and  he  explained 
its  absence  by  declaring  that  it  had  been  “bit  off.  ’ 
The  time-worn  pleasantry  seemed  to  amuse  him,  and 
no  amount  of  coaxing  could  elicit  further  details. 
There  was  a  deep,  ugly  scar  in  the  left  side  of  his 
neck.  His  vocal  chords  had  been  injured  and  he  could 
talk  only  in  hoarse  whispers.  He  said  that  his  throat 
had  been  “gouged  out.”  Somebody  or  something 
had  nearly  wrecked  Peg  Leg  physically,  but  the  story, 
whatever  it  was,  remained  locked  in  his  bosom. 

After  a  brief  sojourn  at  his  old  home  he  shouldered 
his  pack  and  started  west.  When  he  arrived  at  French 
Creek  he  spent  several  days  in  looking  the  country 
over  before  deciding  on  the  location  of  his  cabin. 
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He  was  a  good-natured  old  fellow,  and  the  Indians 
did  not  particularly  resent  his  intrusion,  even  when 
he  began  to  set  a  line  of  traps  along  the  creek.  The 
small  animals  were  so  numerous  that  one  trapper 
more  or  less  made  little  difference,  and  he  got  on 
very  well  with  his  red  neighbors.  They  rather  pitied 
his  infirmities  and  were  disposed  to  make  allowances. 
He  was  over  seventy  and  apparently  harmless. 

When  the  old  man  had  accumulated  a  small  stock 
of  pelts  it  was  his  custom  to  carry  them  to  a  trading 
post  located  about  forty  miles  back  on  the  trail  and 
exchange  them  for  supplies  for  his  simple  housekeep¬ 
ing  and  other  necessities.  These  trips  often,  consumed 
ten  days,  as  his  loads  were  heavy  and  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  travel  slowly.  On  his  return,  when  he  came 
to  the  rude  log  bridge  over  which  the  trail  crossed  the 
ravine,  he  would  sometimes  wearily  lay  his  pack 
down  and  pound  on  the  timbers  with  his  hickory 
stump  as  a  signal  to  those  above.  He  was  unable  to 
reach  them  with  his  impaired  voice.  Somebody  in 
the  wigwams  usually  heard  him  and  came  down  to 
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help  the  exhausted  old  trapper  up  the  steep  incline. 
After  resting  awhile  he  would  trudge  on  to  his  cabin. 

A  few  years  after  the  advent  of  Peg  Leg  a  troop 
of  soldiers  arrived  and  built  a  fort  on  the  high  ground 
near  the  ravine.  Shortly  after  its  completion  Pierre 
Chenault  came  and  established  a  trading  post  near  the 
village.  He  was  followed  by  a  number  of  settlers  who 
built  log  houses  along  the  edge  of  the  bluff. 

The  red  man’s  fatherland  was  invaded.  The  civ¬ 
ilization  of  the  white  man — or  the  lack  of  it — had 
come,  with  its  attending  evils  of  strong  waters  and 
organized  rapacity.  The  waves  of  an  alien  race,  with 
strange  tongues  and  new  weapons  of  steel,  had 
broken  over  him.  His  means  of  subsistence  dwindled. 
His  heritage  was  passing  to  the  sway  of  the  despoiler. 

The  Indians  loitered  about  Pierre  Chenault’s  trad¬ 
ing  post,  bartered  their  few  valuables  for  fire-water, 
and  neglected  the  pursuits  that  had  made  them  happy 
and  prosperous. 

Chenault  was  a  half-breed.  His  father  belonged 
to  that  hardy  race  of  French-Canadian  voyageurs 
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who  had  broken  the  paths  of  the  wilderness  in  the 
north  country,  and  penetrated  the  fastnesses  of  the 
territory  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi.  His 
mother  was  an  Ojibwa  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  He  was  about  forty,  with  a  lean  and  hard¬ 
ened  frame.  His  straight  black  hair  was  beginning  to 
be  streaked  with  gray,  and  fell  to  his  shoulders.  Pierc¬ 
ing  eyes  looked  out  from  under  the  heavy  brows  with 
an  expression  of  low  cunning,  and  his  face  carried 
the  stamp  of  villainy.  He  was  a  mongrel,  and  in  his 
case  the  mixture  was  a  failure.  He  inherited  the  evil 
traits  of  both  races  and  none  of  the  virtues  of  either. 

The  creek  was  now  practically  abandoned  as  a 
trapping  ground  by  the  Indians.  They  did  not  object 
to  Peg  Leg,  but  he  was  the  only  one  of  their  white 
brothers  that  they  felt  they  needed,  and  the  dwellers 
in  the  wigwams  contemplated  a  general  removal  to 
some  more  congenial  habitat. 

As  the  fur  grew  scarcer  Red  Owl  rather  resented 
the  rivalry  of  the  old  man’s  interests,  and  occasionally 
appropriated  an  otter  or  mink,  when  he  passed  Peg 
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Leg’s  traps,  having  found  nothing  in  his  own.  He 
probably  lulled  his  conscience  with  the  idea  that  the 
animals  naturally  belonged  to  the  Indians,  and  that 
Peg  Leg’s  privileges  were  a  form  of  charity  that  did 
not  need  to  be  extended  to  the  point  of  his  own  self- 
denial. 

Many  times  the  half-breed  had  looked  longingly  on 
the  quiet  eyed  Omemee  when  she  came  to  his  post. 
He  coveted  Red  Owl’s  savage  jewel.  Wickedness  fer¬ 
mented  in  his  depraved  mind,  but  he  was  too  wise  to 
make  advances.  He  knew  of  Red  Owl’s  surreptitous 
visits  to  Peg  Leg’s  traps  and  laid  his  plans  with  far- 
seeing  craft.  One  still  February  morning  he  saw  him 
go  into  the  ravine  and  start  up  the  creek  on  the  ice. 
He  seized  his  rifle  and  crept  through  the  thick  timber 
and  undergrowth,  away  from  the  creek,  paralleling 
the  course  taken  by  the  unsuspecting  Indian.  After 
going  a  mile  or  so,  Red  Owl  stopped  near  the  pro¬ 
jecting  roots  of  a  large  elm.  One  of  Peg  Leg’s  traps 
was  there  and  his  rival  was  soon  engaged  in  killing 
and  extracting  a  mink  from  the  steel  jaws.  The  half- 
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breed  stole  up  to  within  a  hundred  yards.  A  report 
rang  in  the  crisp  air  and  a  bullet  crashed  into  the 
back  of  the  Indian’s  head.  The  murderer  left  no  trail 
near  the  frozen  creek.  He  made  a  wide  detour, 
returned  to  his  post,  after  hiding  his  rifle,  and  awaited 
results. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  Peg  Leg  hobbled  along  the 
white  water  course  to  inspect  his  traps.  He  followed 
Red  Owl’s  trail  and  came  upon  the  still  form  lying 
in  the  blood-stained  snow  on  the  ice.  He  speculated 
for  some  time  over  the  mystery  and  went  to  the  set¬ 
tlement  to  report  what  he  had  found. 

The  broken-hearted  Omemee  went  with  those  who 
departed  for  the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  No  footprints 
were  visible  except  those  of  Red  Owl  and  Peg  Leg. 
The  old  man’s  tracks  were  easily  recognized.  His  de¬ 
nial  of  any  guilty  knowledge  of  the  killing  was  met  by 
silence  and  dark  looks.  Circumstantial  evidence  was 
against  him.  The  motive  was  obvious  and  the  story 
was  on  the  snow.  The  partial  justice  of  the  retribu¬ 
tion  that  had  mysteriously  fallen  upon  the  thief  did 
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not  lessen  the  innocent  old  trapper’s  sorrow  and  fear, 
for  he  knew  that  justice,  age,  or  infirmity  would  be 
no  bar  to  Indian  revenge.  He  would  never  have 
killed  Red  Owl  for  interfering  with  his  traps.  A 
high  wind  and  a  snow  storm  came  up  in  the  after¬ 
noon  effectually  baffling  any  further  investigation. 
The  despondent  old  man  kept  the  seclusion  of  his 
cabin  and  brooded  over  his  trouble  for  several  weeks. 

Red  Owl  was  laid  away  after  the  customs  of  his 
people.  Omemee  departed  into  the  wilderness  to 
mourn  her  dead.  After  many  days  she  returned  with 
the  light  in  her  eyes  that  gleams  from  those  of  the 
she-panther  when  her  young  have  been  killed  before 
her — a  light  that  an  enemy  sees  but  once. 

In  the  spring  Peg  Leg  left  with  his  pack  of  winter 
pelts.  He  had  once  been  cheated  by  Chenault  and 
preferred  to  do  his  trading  where  he  had  gone  before 
the  half-breed  came.  His  journey  consumed  nearly 
two  weeks.  One  evening  at  dusk  he  laboriously 
picked  his  way  down  the  steep  path  into  the  ravine, 
laid  his  load  of  supplies  on  the  rude  bridge,  and  sig- 
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nailed  for  help  by  pounding  the  timbers  with  his 
hickory  stump.  He  was  worn  out  and  could  not 
carry  his  burden  up  the  steep  incline  alone. 

Like  a  snake  from  its  covert,  a  beautiful  wild  thing 
darted  from  the  deep  shadows  of  the  pines.  The 
moccasined  feet  made  no  sound  on  the  logs.  There 
was  a  gleam  of  steel,  a  lightning-like  movement,  and 
Omemee  glided  on  out  of  the  ravine  into  the  gath¬ 
ering  gloom.  The  silence  was  broken  by  a  heavy 
splash  below  the  side  of  the  bridge,  and  when  they 
found  poor  old  Peg  Leg  the  hilt  of  a  knife  protruded 
from  between  his  shoulders. 

There  was  a  hidden  observer  of  the  tragedy. 
Pierre  Chenault  had  watched  long  and  anxiously  for 
the  stroke  of  Omemee’s  revenge.  The  white  man’s 
law  now  gave  him  a  coveted  advantage.  He  broke 
cover  and  pursued  the  fast  retreating  figure.  He 
would  offer  to  conduct  her  to  a  place  of  safety,  pro¬ 
tect  her,  and  declare  his  love. 

Omemee  ran  with  the  speed  of  a  deer  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  home  of  her  childhood.  She  fled  out  over 
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the  dunes  to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  For  miles  along 
the  wild,  wave  washed  coast  the  two  dim  figures  sped 
in  the  darkness.  Omemee  finally  dropped  from 
exhaustion.  The  half-breed  carried  her  to  the  foot 
of  the  bluff,  where  he  built  a  small  fire  behind  a 
mass  of  driftwood,  and  sat  beside  her  until  the  gray 
of  the  morning  came  over  the  sand-hills.  They  were 
now  about  twelve  miles  from  the  settlement.  They 
walked  along  the  beach  together  for  several  hours 
and  turned  into  the  dunes. 

After  the  April  rains  tender  leaves  unfolded  in 
the  trees  around  the  bark  wigwam  where  Omemee 
was  born.  The  old  chief  had  died  two  years  before, 
but  a  faint  wreath  of  smoke  ascended  softly  to  the 
overhanging  branches.  Fastened  above  the  door  was 
a  grisly  and  uncanny  thing  that  moved  fitfully  to 
and  fro  when  the  winds  blew  from  the  lake.  It  was 
the  scalp  of  Pierre  Chenault. 

%i*  *j> 
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With  the  failure  to  obtain  a  government  appro¬ 
priation  for  a  harbor  the  embyro  town  vanished 
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utterly,  and  became  a  dream  of  the  past.  Its  ambi¬ 
tions  and  crushed  hopes  are  entombed  in  obscure 
history.  No  vestiges  of  its  buildings  remain.  There 
are  traces  of  a  crude  mill-race  near  the  place  where 
the  now  obliterated  trail  crossed  the  creek.  Around 
the  site  of  the  old  fort  the  trees,  whose  tops  were 
cut  away  to  clear  the  range  for  the  six-pounders, 
have  covered  their  wounds  with  new  limbs. 

Near  the  roots  of  a  gnarled  oak  at  a  bend  in  the 
stream  Peg  Leg’s  dust  has  mingled  with  the  black 
loam,  where  his  spirit  may  be  lulled  by  the  passing 
waters.  When  we  seem  to  hear  the  tapping  of  the 
woodpecker  on  a  hidden  hollow  tree  in  the  depths 
of  the  dark  ravine,  it  may  be  the  echoes  of  old  Peg 
Leg  hammering  on  the  timbers  of  the  bridge. 

The  currents  of  human  passion  that  rose  and  fell 
along  the  banks  of  the  little  stream  have  passed  into 
silence.  The  bistre-colored  waters  still  flow  out  on 
the  wide  expanse  of  sand  and  spread  their  web  of 
romance  in  the  moonlight. 
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Oh,  strong  he  was  and  silent  by  the  fire, 

But  like  swift  water  was  that  other’s  tongue ; 

And  like  the  moon  of  young  leaves  my  desire — 
And  I  was  young. 

And  now  within  the  moon  of  falling  leaves 
I  wait  and  watch  the  women  come  and  go, 

And  in  the  darkness  is  a  wind  that  weaves 
My  garments  of  the  snow. 

Before  my  lodge  the  old  men  turn  aside, 

The  young  men  and  the  maidens  go  their  ways, 

The  hunter  brings  the  beaver  to  his  bride — 

But  I  am  tired  of  days. 

Oh,  thou  that  wanderest  in  hate  of  me 
And  mournest  in  the  hills  thy  dead  desire, 

Turn  to  thy  home  that  I  may  keep  for  thee 
Peace  and  a  silent  fire! 


Naeta 


OMETIMES,  among  the  silences,  comes 
the  beautiful  dream  form  of  Naeta,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Dunes,  who  was  once  an  In¬ 
dian  maiden  with  laughing  eyes  and  raven 
hair.  It  was  she  who  lured  the  soul  of 
Taqua,  a  valiant  warrior,  who  first  saw  her  in  the 
silver  moonlight  among  the  pines,  in  a  far-off  time, 
before  the  first  legends  of  the  people  were  told. 

Love  stole  into  their  lives  and  brought  with  it  a 
train  of  sorrows  that  one  by  one  were  laid  upon 
aching  hearts,  until  the  burden  became  too  heavy  to 
bear.  A  dark  shadow  fell  upon  the  little  wigwam 
and  a  story  of  shattered  faith,  sending  two  souls 
adrift,  was  told  by  the  two  trails  that  led  from  the 
ashes  before  the  door. 

The  heart  of  Taqua  became  black  and  for  many 
days  and  nights  he  sped  over  the  sandy  hills  and  along 
sinuous  shores,  with  the  deadly  gleam  of  revenge  in 
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his  eyes  and  the  bitterness  of  hate  in  his  breast. 

Once  he  sat  brooding  by  the  shore  and  saw  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  red  flint  that  the  numberless  waves  had  worn 
into  the  rude  semblance  of  an  arrowhead.  He 
picked  it  out  of  the  wet  sand  and,  with  patient  skill, 
flaked  it  to  a  cutting  point.  He  fastened  it  into  a 
shaft  of  ironwood  which  he  feathered  with  the  pin¬ 
ions  of  a  hawk. 

He  then  climbed  to  a  high  promontory  and  waited 
until  he  saw  his  star  on  the  horizon,  in  the  path  of 
the  young  moon.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  could 
talk  to  Manabush,  the  hero  god,  who  was  the  inter¬ 
mediary  between  the  Indian  and  his  manitous. 

When  he  was  certain  of  the  presence  of  Mana¬ 
bush,  he  held  his  red  arrow  before  him — told  him  the 
story  of  his  wrongs — and  consecrated  the  arrow  to 
the  heart  of  his  enemy.  When  the  dawn  came  and 
Manabush  was  gone,  he  placed  the  arrow  in  his 
quiver  and  began  his  march  upon  the  path  of  ven¬ 
geance. 

Through  weary  years  he  followed  it,  finding  upon 
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Iiis  eyes  and  the  bitterness  of  hate  in  his  breast. 

Once  he  sat  brooding  by  the  shore  and  saw  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  red  flint  that  the  numberless  waves  had  worn 
into  the  rude  semblance  of  an  arrowhead.  He 
picked  it  out  of  the  wet  sand  and,  with  patient  skill, 
flaked  it  to  a  cutting  point.  He  fastened  it  into  a 
shaft  of  iron  wood  which  he  feathered  with  the  pin¬ 
ions  of  a  hawk. 

He  then  climbed  to  a  high  promontory  and  waited 
until  he  saw  his  star  on  the  horizon,  in  the  path  of 
the  young  moon.  It  was  at  this  rime  that  he  could 
talk  to  Manabush,  the  hero  god,  who  was  the  inter¬ 
mediary  between  the  Indian  and  his  manitous. 

When  he  was  certain  of  the  presence  of  Mana¬ 
bush,  he  held  his  red  arrow  before  him —  told  him  the 
story  of  his  wrongs — and  consecrated  the  arrow  to 
the  heart  of  his  enemy.  When  the  dawn  came  and 
Manabush  was  gone,  he  placed  the  arrow  in  his 
quiver  and  began  his  march  upon  the  path  of  ven¬ 
geance. 

Through  weary  years  he  followed  it,  finding  upon 
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it  many  cross  trails  and  the  footprints  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  upon  the  same  errand.  The  path  led 
him  into  strange  places,  and  through  numberless  dark 
defiles,  into  which  the  sunlight  never  came.  It  led 
him  through  lonesome  loveless  years  that  marked  his 
brow  with  wrinkled  hate  and  hardened  the  lines  that 
are  only  curved  by  smiles. 

Time  finally  bent  the  sinewy  form;  the  springing 
strides  became  shorter  and  their  vigor  lessened.  The 
frosts  and  sorrows  of  lonely  winters  had  turned  the 
dark  locks  white,  when,  at  the  end  of  one  summer — 
just  as  the  first  leaves  began  to  fall — he  once  more 
journeyed  to  the  high  rock  to  invoke  the  aid  and 
counsel  of  the  hero  god. 

His  dimmed  eyes  once  more  sought  the  star  and 
when  he  saw  its  light  he  told  Manabush  the  story  of 
his  fruitless  quest.  His  tired  feet  could  no  longer  keep 
the  trail  and  his  weary  arms  could  no  longer  bend  the 
bow  to  the  arrow’s  length. 

Long  he  talked  and  meditated  and  a  voice  seemed 
to  come  out  of  the  darkness.  It  was  a  voice  of  sweet- 
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ness  and  mercy — a  voice  of  love  and  forgiveness — 
that  told  of  the  futility  of  hatred  and  revenge,  which 
would  be  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  Great  Beyond  when 
the  earth  should  know  him  no  more. 

A  new  light  burst  upon  him.  He  became  glorified 
with  a  new  thought.  He  resolved  that  he  would  no 
longer  carry  the  red  arrow  in  his  quiver.  He  would 
abandon  the  black  and  sinister  trail  that  he  had  hoped 
to  redden  with  the  blood  of  his  enemy,  and  part  with 
this  evil  thing  that  had  mastered  him. 

When  the  morning  sun  came  over  the  hills  and 
bathed  them  in  the  radiance  of  a  new  day,  he 
straightened  his  bent  figure  and  resolutely  placed  the 
red  arrow  in  the  bow.  With  a  new  strength  he  drew 
the  shaft  to  its  full  length  and  with  a  loud  twang  it 
sang  through  the  air. 

His  dim  old  eyes  could  follow  it  only  a  little  way, 
but  he  saw  it  glance  from  the  shining  bark  of  a  small 
tree.  With  a  sad  smile — the  first  of  many  years — he 
saw  its  leaves  turn  red. 

In  wonder  he  tried  to  trace  the  arrow’s  course.  It 
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had  gone  on  through  the  forest,  and  at  night  he  found 
it  had  touched  many  trees,  for  their  leaves  were  also 
red.  The  next  day  he  traveled  on  and  the  scarlet  foli¬ 
age  was  ever  before  his  eyes. 

At  last,  tired  and  footsore,  he  lay  down  and  slept. 
There  came  to  him  in  his  dreams  the  beautiful  Naeta. 
She  told  him  of  a  long  journey  through  the  years, 
how  she  had  wearily  sought  him,  how  she  had 
patiently  followed  the  tangled  thread  of  fate — with 
love  and  repentance  in  her  heart — hoping  to  find  for¬ 
giveness  at  its  end. 

Her  feet  had  faltered  on  her  way  and  she  had 
grasped  the  little  trees  to  keep  from  falling. 

He  awoke  and  looked  again  into  the  forest.  He  saw 
little  trees  that  were  touched  with  gold. 

He  then  closed  his  eyes  in  eternal  sleep.  The 
Indian  Summer  came  upon  the  land. 

The  red  arrow  and  the  repentant  hand  had  trans¬ 
figured  the  hills,  and  the  glory  of  the  Divine  was  upon 
them. 
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Ti he  cDream  Jewel 


Forever  and  forever?  Aye! 

The  sun  shall  darken  and  the  stars 
And  all  this  pleasant  earth  shall  die 
And  wind  and  wave  have  done  with 

And  yet  ’tis  something  that  to  us, 
Whatever  be  the  fate  they  send, 
The  Gods  have  given  a  moment  thus 
To  dream  of  them  before  the  end. 


The  Dream  Jewel 


HE  tribe  of  the  sturgeon  was  speeding  south¬ 
ward  over  the  rock-strewn  floors  of  the 
inland  sea.  In  the  van  of  the  swimming  host 
its  leader  bore  a  wondrous  stone.  From  it 
multicolored  beams  flashed  out  through  the 
dim  waters  and  into  unsounded  depths.  Shapes,  grim 
and  ghostly,  with  waving  fins  and  solemn  orbs,  stared 
at  the  passing  glow  and  vanished.  Phantom-like  forms 
faded  quickly  into  dark  recesses,  and  schools  of  fright¬ 
ened  small  fish  fled  away  over  pale  sandy  expanses. 
Clouds  of  fluttering  gulls  and  terns  followed  the 
strange  light  that  gleamed  below  the  waves.  Migrat¬ 
ing  birds,  high  in  the  night  skies,  wheeled  with  plain¬ 
tive  calls,  for  this  new  radiance  was  not  of  the  world 
of  wings  and  fins. 

The  wonder  stone  was  being  carried  out  of  the 
Northland.  For  ages  untold  it  had  reposed  in  the 
heart  of  a  stupendous  glacier  that  crept  over  the 
region  of  the  great  lakes  from  the  roof  of  the  world — 
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from  that  vast  frozen  sea  of  desolation  that  is  ghostly 
white  and  endless — under  the  corona  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Lights. 

Many  centuries  after  the  greater  part  of  the  gigan¬ 
tic  ice  sheet  had  yielded  to  balmy  airs,  its  frowning 
ramparts  lingered  along  the  wild  shores  of  the  north. 
The  white  silence  was  broken  by  reverberations  from 
crumbling  masses  crashing  down  the  steeps  into  the 
billows  that  broke  against  the  barrier.  In  one  of  the 
pieces  the  stone  was  borne  away.  The  luminous 
lump  drifted  with  the  winds.  It  was  nuzzled  by  curi¬ 
ous  rovers  of  the  blue  waters  that  rubbed  gently 
along  its  sides  and  basked  in  its  effulgence.  With  the 
final  dissolution  of  the  fragment,  the  stone  was 
released. 

In  quest  of  new  feeding  grounds,  the  sturgeon  had 
explored  these  frigid  depths,  and  after  privation  and 
fruitless  wanderings,  had  gathered  for  the  long  retreat 
to  a  warmer  clime.  Their  leader  beheld  the  blaz¬ 
ing  gem  falling,  like  a  meteor,  before  him.  With 
fateful  instinct  he  seized  it,  and  moved  grimly  on. 
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The  gray  horde  saw  the  light  from  afar  and  streamed 
after  it,  as  warriors  might  have  followed  the  banner 
of  a  hero. 

Through  many  miles  of  dark  solitudes  the  bearer 
of  the  stone  led  his  adventurous  array.  Swiftly  mov¬ 
ing  fins  took  the  sturgeon  to  waters  where  nature  had 
been  more  merciful. 

The  roaring  surf  lines  of  the  southern  shore  washed 
vast  flat  stretches  of  sand  that  were  bleak  and  sterile, 
for  no  living  green  relieved  the  monotonous  wilds. 

A  few  Indians  had  been  driven  by  warfare  into 
this  dreary  land.  Their  wigwams  were  scattered 
along  the  coast,  where  they  eked  out  a  precarious 
existence  from  the  spoil  of  the  waters. 

When  the  sturgeon  came  their  lives  were  quick¬ 
ened  with  new  energy.  With  their  bark  canoes  and 
stone  spears  they  found  many  victims  among  the  tired 
fish.  A  wrinkled  prophet,  who  had  communed  in  a 
dream  with  the  gods  of  his  people,  had  foretold  the 
sending,  by  a  sturgeon,  of  a  luminous  stone  that 
would  mark  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  prosperity  and 
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happiness  for  his  tribe.  There  was  rejoicing  when 
the  lustre  was  seen  among  the  waves.  In  the  belief 
that  the  promised  gift  of  the  manitous  had  come,  and 
the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  the  big  fish  was  pursued 
with  eagerness  and  finally  captured.  The  long 
awaited  prize  was  carried  in  triumph  to  the  lodge  of 
the  chief.  The  red  men  gathered  in  solemn  council, 
and  honors  were  heaped  upon  the  aged  seer  whose 
vision  had  become  true.  After  long  deliberation, 
Flying  Fawn,  the  loveliest  maiden  of  the  tribe,  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  stone.  The  lithe  and  beauti¬ 
ful  child  of  nature  clasped  it  to  her  budding  breast, 
and  departed  into  the  wastes.  With  an  invocation  to 
her  gods  for  its  protection,  she  hid  their  precious 
gift  far  beyond  the  reach  of  prying  eyes. 

The  winds  carried  myriads  of  flying  grains  to  the 
chosen  spot.  They  came  in  thin  veils  and  little  spi¬ 
rals,  and  gathered,  with  many  sweeps  and  swirls,  into 
the  mound  that  rose  over  the  resting  place  of  the 
stone.  The  army  of  the  silent  sands  had  become  its 
guardian,  for  nevermore  was  its  hiding  place  known. 
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The  winds  and  the  years  sculptured  the  shifting 
masses  into  strange  and  bewildering  forms.  Trees, 
grasses,  and  flowers  grew,  and  the  hilltops  were 
crowned  with  perennial  garlands.  The  green  sanc¬ 
tuaries  were  filled  with  melody.  The  forests  teemed 
with  game  and  the  red  men  were  in  a  land  of  plenty. 

The  Country  of  the  Dunes  had  come  into  being. 
Somewhere  deep  in  its  bosom  shines  the  Dream 
Jewel.  Like  “The  Great  Carbuncle,”  its  fervid  splen¬ 
dor  beams  from  a  fount  unknown.  Its  iridescence 
flashes  from  the  distant  dunes  at  sunset.  It  is  in  the 
twilight  afterglows,  on  the  sapphire  waters  of  the 
lake  on  summer  days,  and  in  the  fairylands  that  are 
pictured  in  the  pools.  It  glorifies  dull  winter  land¬ 
scapes  with  skies  of  infinite  hues,  and  glances  from 
twisted  trunks  of  ancient  pines  on  hills  that  defy  the 
storms.  It  pulsates  in  star  reflections  that  haunt  the 
margins  of  wet  sands,  and  where  crescent  moons 
touch  the  waves  that  toss  on  night  horizons.  Its  tinge 
is  in  the  tender  leaves  and  petals  of  the  springtime, 
and  in  the  flush  of  autumn’s  robes.  We  see  its  elu- 
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sive  tints  through  vistas  in  the  dusk,  and  in  the  pur¬ 
ple  mystery  that  fills  the  shadowy  places,  for  the 
Dream  Jewel  is  Beauty. 
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T/ze  White  ‘Doe 


Over  the  river  in  the  dawn  of  day 

(Laughing  leaves  when  the  winds  are  blowing) 
One  went  forth  by  an  unknown  way 
(And  whither  are  the  waters  flowing?) 

One  went  forth  for  a  bright  bird’s  feather 
And  little  pink  shells  to  bind  her  hair, 

And  other  one  lolled  in  the  wanton  weather 
And  found  her  face  grown  fair. 

Over  the  river  in  the  noon  of  day 

(Long  green  grass  when  the  winds  are  blowing) 
One  came  singing  a  true  love  lay 

(But  whither  are  the  seasons  flowing?) 

One  came  singing  in  the  windy  weather 
With  little  pink  shells  to  bind  her  hair 
And  a  white  doe  skin  and  a  bright  bird’s  feather, 
And  one  lay  proud  and  fair. 

Over  the  river  in  the  end  of  day 

(Sad  sounds  now  when  the  winds  are  blowing) 
One  went  forth  by  an  unknown  way 

(And  whither  are  men’s  years  flowing?) 

One  went  forth — but  a  bright  bird’s  feather 
And  little  pink  shells  to  bind  her  hair 
Lay  bitterly  broken  in  the  wailing  weather 
Where  one  sat  scorned  and  fair. 


The  White  Doe 


HE  sorcery  of  dark  eyes  was  in  the  wig¬ 
wam  opening  before  which  sat  Metewik, 
one  of  Moonflower’s  dusky  lovers.  She 
looked  coyly  out  upon  him  but  she  had  no 
intention  of  allowing  him  to  be  her  future 
lord.  She  had  artfully  lured  him  from  other  shrines 
and  was  enjoying  her  conquest.  Homage  was  being 
paid  to  her  charms  and  she  was  happy. 

Her  father’s  lodge  was  a  center  of  interest  to 
numerous  swains.  With  the  felinity  of  her  sex  she 
offered  just  sufficient  encouragement  to  each  of  them 
to  keep  her  complacent  pride  gratified  and  to  brew 
bitterness  in  the  little  female  world  about  her.  She 
considered  the  young  gallants  of  the  tribe  legitimate 
prey  for  her  wiles — to  be  toyed  with  as  a  skilful 
angler  might  play  with  a  hooked  fish — and  was  quite 
willing  to  let  them  go  when  the  novelty  had  subsided. 
She  was  a  remorseless  flirt,  with  heart  and  fancy 
unfettered. 
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Her  parents  distinctly  disapproved  of  Metewik’s 
suit  and  their  absence  accounted  for  this  visit.  They 
regarded  him  as  an  inglorious  failure. 

His  lawless  imagination  was  his  principal  defect 
and  in  its  realms  were  prodigious  adventures.  He 
never  allowed  facts  to  interfere  with  the  interest  of  a 
narrative  and  his  vivid  tales  of  heroic  achievement 
were  unaccompanied  by  scalps  when  he  returned 
from  mythical  lone  expeditions  on  trails  of  hereditary 
enemies  of  the  tribe.  He  had  never  been  a  member 
of  a  victorious  war  party  and  nobody  had  ever  known 
of  his  doing  anything  whatever  that  entitled  him  to 
distinction.  There  was  an  expression  of  subtle  cun¬ 
ning  about  his  eyes  that  often  bred  distrust,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  all  his  demerits,  his  handsome  face,  ath¬ 
letic  figure  and  winning  ways  had  fluttered  many 
hearts  hidden  among  the  wigwams.  He  had  trifled 
with  sacred  fires  but  no  searing  flame  had  touched  his 
soul  until  Moonflower  began  to  absorb  his  thoughts. 
He  had  reveled  in  the  superfluities  of  life.  Its  serious 
aspects  had  never  concerned  him. 
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He  conducted  his  wooing  with  impressive  elo¬ 
quence.  Like  his  civilized  brothers,  he  boasted  of  his 
prowess  and  told  of  mighty  deeds  to  be  performed  in 
the  future.  He  protested  devotion  and  spread  his  lure 
with  consummate  skill  but  his  fervor  was  futile. 
Moonflower  was  interested  but  not  enmeshed. 

Among  his  entertaining  tales  was  one  of  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  doe  he  claimed  to  have  seen  in  the  sand  hills.  The 
animal  was  a  beautiful  lone  creature  and  perfectly 
white.  She  had  always  bounded  away  out  of  reach  of 
his  arrows,  but  he  solemnly  promised  to  bring  Moon- 
flower  the  snowy  skin  if  she  would  become  his  bride. 
With  sly  insinuations  she  derided  his  story  and 
laughed  archly  at  his  protestations. 

The  arrival  of  her  parents  ended  the  visit,  for  old 
Onito,  with  grunts  of  disgust,  ordered  Metewik  to 
depart,  and  his  command  was  reinforced  by  threaten- 
ing  gestures  of  his  inferior  half.  After  severe  upbraid- 
ings  the  offending  maiden  was  ordered  into  her 
blanket. 

Mystic  though  it  might  be,  Metewik’s  story  had 
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enthralled  her  fancy  and  she  lay  for  a  long  time  in 
pleasing  meditation  before  the  white  doe  glided  with 
her  into  dreamland. 

The  next  evening  Mokwa,  another  devotee,  came 
with  more  endearments.  He  earnestly  but  vainly 
pleaded  his  cause.  He  was  a  stalwart  young  brave 
who  was  much  respected  and  was  quite  deserving  of 
the  honor  he  sought.  There  were  lines  in  his  bronzed 
face  that  told  of  nobility  of  soul  and  pride  unconquer¬ 
able.  His  deep-set  eyes  were  frank  and  penetrating 
and  his  broad  chin  bespoke  unswerving  determina¬ 
tion.  He  lacked  the  gay  personal  charm  of  Metewik, 
but  he  had  never  been  known  to  lie  and  when  he  told 
Moonflower  of  a  white  doe  and  promised  its  skin  as  a 
marriage  offering,  that  strange  creature  was  safely  out 
of  the  region  of  fable.  Mokwa  was  piqued  at  Moon- 
flower’s  coquettish  indifference,  but  she  allowed  him 
to  leave  with  a  shred  of  hope. 

Still  another  adorer  came  within  a  few  days.  Noaga 
was  a  bold,  dashing  young  buck  whom  the  most  capri¬ 
cious  of  Indian  females  could  hardly  disregard.  His 
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plea  was  ardent,  but  Moonflower  still  dallied  and  he 
went  away  with  a  mere  crumb  of  soft  encouragement. 
He  also  had  related  a  beguiling  tale  of  a  white  doe 
and  offered  to  procure  the  wonderful  skin.  Moon- 
flower’s  cupidity  and  curiosity  were  excited.  The 
primitive  vanity  that  abides  with  all  human  kind  was 
aroused.  A  new  interest  had  broken  the  monotony 
of  her  drab  days.  The  possession  of  the  rare  trophy 
would  excite  the  malignant  jealousy  of  every  young 
squaw  in  the  tribe — an  end  to  be  fondly  desired — 
but  she  longed  for  the  triumph  without  its  price. 
After  much  thought  she  submitted  her  perplexities 
to  her  crafty  parent. 

She  had  reached  an  age  that  made  her  proper  dis¬ 
posal  an  important  family  problem.  The  old  sachem 
had  no  especial  sympathy  with  affection  of  any  kind. 
Squaws  young  or  old  were  of  little  importance  in  his 
lordly  mind.  They  were  merely  beasts  of  burden. 
There  were  plenty  of  them  and  their  duty  was  to 
hear  and  obey. 

He  was  disposed  to  regard  only  his  own  interests 
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in  the  bestowal  of  his  daughter’s  hand.  He  had  elim¬ 
inated  Metewik  as  a  possible  acquisition  to  the  family 
tree.  The  others  he  looked  upon  with  indifference. 
He  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  a  white  deer.  He  had  never 
heard  of  one  before,  but  if  it  did  exist  he  declared 
that  the  skin  ought  naturally  to  belong  to  him  since 
he  provided  the  object  of  its  acquirement. 

After  mature  deliberation  he  summoned  Mokwa, 
Noaga,  and  several  other  eligible  young  bucks,  before 
his  tepee  and  told  them  that  whoever  brought  him 
the  white  doe  skin  should  have  the  privilege  of  taking 
Moonflower  to  his  wigwam.  Metewik  was  ignored 
and  bitterness  suffused  his  soul  when  he  heard  of  the 
proposal.  He  knew  that  before  another  full  moon 
crossed  the  skies  the  agile  young  hunters  would  be 
seeking  the  white  doe’s  trail,  and  that  night  he  dis¬ 
appeared  into  the  shadows  of  the  woods  with  a  wily 
strategem  in  his  brain. 

It  was  a  fact  that  one  of  nature’s  odd  freaks — an 
albino  doe — was  in  the  dune  country.  Her  milk 
white  form  had  been  seen  by  several  of  the  young 
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Indians  at  different  times  during  the  summer,  as  she 
stepped  daintily  out  over  the  sands  to  drink  at  the 
foam  kissed  shore  of  the  lake,  but  each  had  kept  his 
secret,  hoping  in  some  way  to  use  it  to  advantage.  As 
a  means  of  beguiling  Moonflower  the  immaculate 
creature  had  alluring  possibilities. 

Before  sunrise  the  next  morning  Metewik  was 
many  miles  away.  He  carefully  hid  himself  near  the 
mouth  of  a  dry  ravine,  where  the  breeze  would  not 
betray  him  to  the  delicate  nostrils  of  his  white  quarry, 
and  waited  until  evening. 

About  dusk  she  came,  tripping  unsuspectingly 
from  among  the  low  trees  toward  the  water.  An 
arrow,  aimed  carefully  at  a  non-vital  spot  brought  her 
down  and  enabled  Metewik  to  tie  her  feet  securely 
with  rawhide  thongs.  He  swung  his  captive  over 
his  broad  shoulders,  bore  her  up  the  ravine  and  hid 
her  among  some  thick  grape  vines.  He  then  returned 
to  confuse  and  obliterate  his  trail  as  much  as  possible, 
and  camped  near  enough  to  his  victim  to  protect  her 
from  the  wolves.  In  the  morning  he  picked  his  way 
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out  cautiously  through  the  undergrowth  with  the  doe 
on  his  back.  She  was  not  seriously  wounded,  but 
death  from  fright  was  not  far  away  when  Metewik 
ended  his  long  tiresome  journey  to  a  marsh  over  in 
the  back  country,  where  she  was  carried  through  the 
tall  thick  grasses  and  water  waist-deep  to  a  small 
wooded  island.  The  hiding  place  was  well  chosen, 
for  the  craftiest  hunter  would  hardly  suspect  the 
presence  of  a  deer  in  such  a  retreat. 

Metewik  spent  several  days  in  the  construction  of 
an  enclosure,  so  arranged  as  to  give  access  to  abun¬ 
dant  grass  and  water.  The  skilfully  matted  poles, 
branches  and  grape  vines  would  prevent  the  terror 
stricken  creature’s  escape  and  protect  her  from  pos¬ 
sible  enemies.  He  dressed  her  wound  in  crude  sav¬ 
age  fashion,  removed  her  bonds,  and  left  her  to 
Mother  Nature’s  kind  ministrations. 

During  the  rest  of  the  summer  the  suitors  who  had 
met  with  Onito’s  tacit  approval  roamed  through  the 
forests  and  over  the  hills  in  every  direction  on  their 
vain  quest.  They  followed  numerous  deer  trails  for 
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many  miles,  and  the  supplies  of  venison  in  the  village 
were  greater  than  ever  before.  Merry  feasts  were 
held  and  there  was  much  rejoicing  over  the  bountiful 
stocks  of  smoked  meat  that  were  put  away  for  winter 
use  by  the  friends  and  relatives  of  those  who  had 
found  every  kind  of  quarry  but  the  one  they  coveted. 

Moonflower  went  about  her  usual  occupations  with 
apparent  indifference,  but  with  secret  soul  tumult. 
She  had  been  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  conducting 
her  own  love  affairs,  but  she  felt  the  lofty  exaltation 
of  the  female  that  comes  with  intense  rivalry  for  its 
possession.  Brave  warriors  were  contending  for  her 
favor,  and  she  had  the  sweet  unction  of  feminine 
envy.  The  furtive  and  baleful  glances  of  her  less 
favored  sisters  were  as  dewy  balm  to  her  spirit. 

The  merciless  jeering  of  the  neglected  squaws,  and 
the  bantering  of  the  young  bucks  whose  interests 
were  not  involved,  only  served  to  spur  the  young 
hunters  to  renewed  effort.  Metewik  greatly  enjoyed 
their  discomfiture.  He  had  returned  after  an  absence 
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of  several  weeks  and  had  assumed  a  dignified  ait 
toward  the  inmates  of  Onito’s  wigwam. 

The  aspirants  for  Moonflower’s  elusive  hand  con¬ 
tinued  to  haunt  the  far  forests  and  the  foliated  hills. 
The  hazy  luminous  airs  of  Indian  Summer  crept  over 
the  land.  The  leaves  were  fluttering  softly  to  rest, 
and  a  tinge  of  frost  silvered  the  low  places  at  night. 

Late  one  chilly  evening  Mokwa,  despondent,  but 
impelled  by  grim  resolve,  was  plodding  along  the 
damp  shore  of  the  lake.  Within  him  the  quest  of  the 
doe  had  become  an  obsession.  Like  an  elusive  sprite 
she  seemed  ever  to  hover  beyond  his  grasp.  Suddenly 
he  saw  a  gleam  of  white  in  the  gloom  on  the  rim  of  a 
distant  promontory.  With  exultant  hope  he  slipped 
into  the  shadows  of  the  bluffs  and  dashed  silently 
along  the  sands.  It  was  too  dark  to  follow  a  trail,  but 
after  stealthily  approaching  the  vicinity  and  search¬ 
ing  cautiously  through  the  woods,  he  crept  into  the 
underbrush  and  waited  for  sunrise. 

Daylight  revealed  the  delicate  footprints  of  a  small 
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deer  leading  away  to  the  north,  but  mingled  with 
them  were  the  tracks  of  moccasins.  One  of  the  other 
hunters  must  have  passed  in  the  early  dawn.  A  des¬ 
perate  alternative  was  now  presented.  Mokwa  did 
not  know  who  the  other  pursuer  was,  but  the  primal 
fire  that  burns  in  the  heart  of  all  animated  creation 
when  a  mate  is  at  stake,  was  aglow  in  his  breast.  He 
resolved  to  simplify  the  trail  with  one  of  his  arrows 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  tracks  led  out  of  the  forest,  skirted  a  chain 
of  low  sand  hills,  and  followed  a  range  of  wooded 
bluffs  for  a  long  distance.  Whoever  was  before  him 
was  travelling  swiftly  and  the  day  ended  without 
revealing  the  intended  victim. 

At  dawn  Mokwa  resumed  his  steady  run  along  the 
trails,  his  crafty  eyes  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  ahead. 
They  became  fresher  toward  evening,  and  just  before 
dusk,  he  saw  his  friend  Noago  sitting  beside  a  dead 
doe,  with  an  arrow  protruding  from  her  side,  near 
some  drift-wood  on  the  lake  shore,  but  the  doe  was 
as  gray  as  a  rabbit.  The  discovery  quickly  quelled 
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his  murderous  impulse.  Noago  dolefully  told  him 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  within  range  of  the 
animal  as  she  was  approaching  the  lake  to  drink,  and 
when  he  found  she  was  not  the  white  doe  he  had 
seen  before  daylight,  he  had  killed  her  in  anger  and 
disgust.  He  was  much  mystified,  for  no  other  deer 
trail  had  crossed  the  one  he  had  followed. 

They  sat  resignedly  on  a  bleached  log,  half  buried 
in  the  sand  near  the  water,  and  talked  over  their  prob¬ 
lem  amicably  until  long  after  dark.  Realizing  that 
fate  was  against  them  and  further  effort  probably 
useless,  they  resolved  to  continue  their  friendship  and 
bury  the  affair  of  Moonflower  in  the  ashes  of  the 
past. 

They  decided  to  refresh  themselves  with  roasted 
venison,  sleep  in  the  woods  that  night,  and  start 
homeward  in  the  morning.  They  arose  and  turned  to 
build  their  fire.  To  their  utter  astonishment  the  form 
on  the  sand  glowed  with  a  soft  radiance.  It  was 
almost  white.  The  perplexed  Indians  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  in  excitement  over  the  phenomenon. 
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The  delicate  skin  seemed  to  emit  an  uneven  luminos¬ 
ity  in  the  darkness.  When  the  full  moon  crept  over 
the  horizon  the  strange  glow  faded  to  a  dull  light 
gray.  The  mystery  deepened.  Witchcraft  was  evi¬ 
dent.  Some  great  medicine  had  been  made,  and 
clearly  the  two  hunters  were  enmeshed  in  a  dark  and 
evil  magic.  They  thought  best  to  abandon  the  vicin¬ 
ity,  leaving  the  doe  where  she  fell.  She  was  the  dread 
abode  of  some  malign  spirit  that  would  doubtless 
wreak  disaster. 

It  was  a  long  tramp  back  to  the  village.  On  their 
arrival  their  story  excited  amazement  and  incredulity. 
Busy  gossips  soon  spread  it  among  the  other  villages, 
and  soon  the  entire  tribe  was  engaged  in  all  sorts  of 
conjectures. 

To  the  infinite  delight  of  the  coppery  maidens,  and 
to  the  joy  of  Metewik,  Moonflower’s  lodge  was  now 
avoided  by  her  erstwhile  worshippers.  Metewik  had 
patiently  bided  his  time,  and  one  evening  he  called 
and  declared  he  would  substantiate  his  story  of  the 
doe.  The  experience  of  Mokwa  and  Noago  seemed 
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quite  conclusive  to  both  Moonflower  and  her  father, 
and  he  was  sent  away  in  derision,  with  a  parting  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  old  Indian’s  bid  for  the  pale  skin.  Mete- 
wik  asserted  that  he  would  not  only  produce  the  skin 
but  the  live  animal  itself. 

A  subtle  intuition  had  led  Mokwa  to  suspect  for 
some  time  that  Metewik  was  involved  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  doe,  and  when  that  designing  savage  went 
away  into  the  woods  the  next  morning  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed.  Mokwa  trailed  his  footprints  in  the  direction 
of  the  marsh  and  saw  him  enter.  He  waited  until  he 
reappeared  with  the  beautiful  white  creature  bound 
over  his  shoulders.  He  kept  out  of  sight  until  Mete¬ 
wik  reached  higher  ground,  when  he  noiselessly  stole 
up  and  felled  him  with  a  crushing  blow.  After  sepa¬ 
rating  him  from  his  burden  he  cut  strips  from  his 
deer  skin  apparel,  bound  his  wrists  behind  his  back 
and  secured  his  ankles.  He  then  sat  and  awaited  his 
victim’s  returning  consciousness. 

Metewik  was  much  dazed,  but  under  threats  of 
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torture,  and  the  assurance  that  he  might  never  get 
home  alive,  he  told  his  story. 

After  secreting  the  white  doe  in  the  marsh  he  had 
succeeded  in  wounding  another  of  quite  natural  color 
that  he  took  to  the  hidden  enclosure.  After  her 
recovery  he  went  beyond  the  marsh  to  a  decayed  old 
sycamore — tall,  gaunt  and  ghostly — that  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  fox-fire,  or  phosphorescent  bark,  that  he 
had  often  seen  shine  at  night.  He  collected  the  soft 
luminous  dust,  rubbed  it  thoroughly  into  the  animal’s 
flossy  coat,  and  turned  her  loose  in  the  hope  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  something  like  what  had  happened.  After 
the  comedy  was  over,  and  ridicule  had  disposed  of  his 
rivals,  he  expected  to  produce  the  white  doe,  estab¬ 
lish  his  reputation  for  prowess  and  veracity,  and 
claim  his  reward. 

After  hearing  the  account  of  Metewik’s  activities 
Mokwa  carried  the  ingenious  strategist  to  his  little 
island,  where  he  was  installed  with  every  comfort 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  told  he  might 
have  to  remain  there  for  some  time. 
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Mokwa  then  returned  to  the  doe,  adjusted  her  on 
his  shoulders,  and  departed  for  the  village. 

With  triumphant  and  haughty  mien,  and  amid 
shouts  of  wonder  and  admiration,  he  marched  by 
many  wigwams  to  Onito’s  lodge. 

No  conquering  warrior  ever  returned  from  hard- 
fought  fields  to  meet  more  sincere  acclaim,  and  no 
laurelled  hero  ever  laid  a  more  welcome  tribute  at 
the  feet  of  beauty  than  Mokwa  placed  before  the 
entrance  to  Moonflower’s  wild  abode. 

With  lofty  calm  he  summoned  forth  the  occupants 
of  the  tepee.  They  gazed  with  amazement  and  joy  on 
the  unexpected  prize.  Mokwa  was  told  that  Moon- 
flower  was  his,  but  his  anxious  months  and  his  many 
weary  miles  had  lighted  no  responsive  gleam  in  her 
eyes.  They  rested  on  the  precious  quarry  and  not 
upon  him.  Victory  was  on  his  brow,  but  he  spurned 
a  purchased  bride.  He  turned  and  strode  disdainfully 
away  into  the  forest. 

His  pride  was  greater  than  his  love  and  he  was 
gone. 
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Love’s  flame  is  bright  and  long  shall  flare 
When  hands  are  free  and  hearts  are  bare, 
And  all  love’s  myriad  forms  are  fair 
And  all  love’s  burning  sweet; 

But  ah,  the  bittter  and  unknown  fire 
That  eats  in  the  embers  of  desire 
When  all  he  flung  to  the  quenchless  pyre 
Is  ash  at  the  lover’s  feet! 
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FTER  Metewik  had  been  left  on  the  island 
by  Mokwa,  his  first  concern  was  to  free 
himself  of  his  fetters.  He  rolled  toward  a 
small  tree,  and  by  patiently  rubbing  his  an¬ 
kle  thongs  up  and  down  against  the  rough 
trunk  he  at  last  wore  them  through.  With  the  use  of 
his  feet  the  disposal  of  the  bands  that  held  his  wrists 
behind  his  back  was  a  simple  matter.  He  waded  out 
through  the  marsh  and  went  to  the  squalid  hut  of 
Nashabona,  the  old  witch-squaw,  who  lived  near  the 
edge  of  Tamarack  Swamp  several  miles  away. 

The  ancient  hag  led  a  monotonous  life  and  Mete¬ 
wik’s  affairs  immediately  excited  her  active  interest. 
She  freed  his  arms  and  they  spent  hours  in  devising 
balms  for  Metewik’s  imaginary  wrongs — and  also  for 
her  own. 
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When  she  was  young  a  female  rival  had  won  her 
beloved  by  foul  strategem.  She  was  embittered  by 
her  failure  to  obtain  justice,  and  with  a  broken  heart, 
she  had  isolated  herself  from  her  kind.  The  lonely 
years  had  wrinkled  her  once  comely  face  and  whit¬ 
ened  her  raven  hair.  Her  abiding  sense  of  injury 
made  her  a  willing  confederate  in  any  project  that 
involved  discomfiture  among  the  people  she  had 
learned  to  hate. 

During  the  long  silences  her  mind  had  suffered  the 
loss  of  a  sense  of  proportion  that  often  occurs  with 
those  who  withdraw  themselves  from  the  world,  for 
normal  mental  balance  is  only  possible  in  some  form 
of  communal  life.  Affections  grow  cold,  hatreds  are 
intensified,  and  illusions  become  obsessions. 

In  Metewik’s  cunning  mind  there  was  no  doubt 
that  Mokwa  would  be  silent  as  to  the  way  he  had 
obtained  the  white  doe,  and  equally  reticent  regard¬ 
ing  what  he  had  learned  about  the  one  Noago  had 
killed.  It  would  not  be  to  his  interest  to  betray  any 
connection  with  Metewik  after  what  had  occurred. 
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Mokwa  probably  had  won  Moonflower,  and  Mete- 
wik  was  in  no  position  to  appear  further  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  his  own  advantage.  He  realized  that  he  now 
had  no  means  of  restoring  his  limited  prestige  and  he 
was  ashamed  to  admit  to  himself  that  he  was  afraid 
of  Mokwa. 

His  outlook  on  life  was  changed.  His  carefully  con¬ 
trived  web  had  failed.  Man  and  womankind  had 
become  odious.  In  his  misanthropic  dejection  he 
resolved  to  make  all  the  trouble  he  could,  for  he 
loved  sin’s  delicious  flavor. 

Both  he  and  Nashabona  doubted  if  Mokwa  would 
ever  revisit  the  island.  He  probably  had  reasoned 
that  starvation  or  wolves  would  remove  Metewik 
from  further  consideration,  but  in  case  he  did  return 
it  seemed  wise  that  he  should  be  convinced  of 
tragedy. 

With  this  precaution  in  view  they  visited  one  of 
the  little  burying  grounds  and  obtained  the  properties 
with  which  to  set  their  stage.  The  gruesome  relics, 
with  shreds  of  deer-hide  clothing,  were  artfully 
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arranged  on  the  island,  and  the  action  of  the  weather 
was  depended  on  to  perfect  the  silent  story.  Mete- 
wik’s  exit  from  the  world  was  now  speciously  made 
apparent,  at  least  so  far  as  Mokwa  was  concerned. 

Further  activities  were  postponed  until  spring,  for 
winter  had  come  out  of  the  north  and  whitened  the 
drear  landscapes  as  with  a  mantle  of  forgiveness. 
Bitter  winds  howled  around  the  little  abode  where 
villiany  was  compounded  and  dark  magic  fermented 
for  the  balmy  days  to  come. 

All  sorts  of  plots  and  projects  were  discussed  that 
might  foment  discord  and  wreak  injury  to  the  wig¬ 
wam  dwellers,  and  to  Mokwa  in  particular,  but,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  they  seemed  open  to  detec¬ 
tion.  While  Metewik  was  imbued  with  the  mysticism 
of  his  race,  he  had  little  faith  in  Nashabona’s  wiz¬ 
ardry,  an  unlimited  amount  of  which  was  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  He  wanted  tangible  results,  and  if  the  proposed 
victims  were  to  be  attacked  through  their  supersti¬ 
tions  he  preferred  more  practical  methods  than  she 
was  able  to  suggest. 
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The  phosphorescent  sycamore  was  duly  consid¬ 
ered.  Metewik’s  experience  convinced  the  unholy 
pair  of  its  possibilities  if  it  could  be  utilized  without 
exciting  Mokwa’s  suspicions. 

A  definite  plan  was  finally  agreed  upon.  When 
the  cold  relented,  and  the  miracle  of  the  spring  came 
again,  preparations  commenced.  Metewik  fashioned 
a  section  of  a  tree  trunk  into  the  rough  semblance 
of  the  head  and  about  half  of  the  body  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  sturgeon.  He  then  procured  a  fresh  buckskin, 
which  was  cut  and  sewed  over  the  model,  with  the 
hair  inside,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun.  It  was 
sufficiently  hard  and  tough,  when  removed  from  the 
wood,  to  hold  its  form  and  protect  the  body  of  its 
wearer  from  possible  arrows.  Armholes  were  cut  in 
the  sides  and  long  flaps  sewed  above  them  to  imitate 
the  ventral  fins.  These  could  be  flopped  up  and  down, 
if  desired,  when  the  contraption  was  in  action.  With 
a  thin  coat  of  wild  honey  on  the  outer  surface  a 
proper  stickiness  was  attained  to  hold  the  fox-fire 
dust  with  which  it  was  carefully  covered.  Darkness 
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revealed  the  perfection  of  the  grotesque  device  and 
the  ingenious  inventors  looked  upon  it  with  much 
complacency. 

The  next  problem  was  footgear  that  would  leave  a 
baffling  trail.  A  pair  of  pads  was  made  by  stretching 
deer-hide  over  circular  pieces  of  wood,  provided  with 
thongs  that  would  enable  Metewik  to  wear  them 
like  snow-shoes. 

It  was  his  intention  to  astound  and  terrify  the 
credulous  dwellers  in  the  wigwams,  and  to  get  away 
from  the  scene  as  neatly  as  possible.  He  waited  for  a 
murky  night,  when  there  would  be  no  moon,  and 
encased  himself  in  his  weird  disguise.  With  his  pads 
under  his  arm,  and  a  thin  blanket  as  a  mask  for  his 
glow,  he  started  off  on  his  impish  errand. 

When  he  reached  the  lake  he  followed  the  wet 
sands  just  inside  the  surf  lines  so  as  to  leave  no  trail. 
At  a  point  opposite  the  village,  he  adjusted  his  pads 
and  proceeded  toward  the  lodges  that  were  clustered 
on  the  high  ground.  He  removed  his  blanket  cover, 
and  with  a  demoniacal  yell,  awoke  the  sleeping 
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inmates.  With  wildly  flapping  fins  the  ghost  fish, 
huge  and  pale,  tore  through  the  village.  Terror- 
stricken  faces  appeared  out  of  the  wigwams.  Shouts 
and  cries  of  alarm  filled  the  air,  but  no  effort  was 
made  to  pursue  the  apparition. 

The  moment  intuition  told  him  his  effect  was  com¬ 
plete  Metewik  masked  his  glow  and  became  invisible 
in  the  darkness.  He  made  a  circuit  back  to  the  water, 
removed  his  pads  and  returned  as  he  came. 

As  a  piece  of  experimental  deviltry  the  escapade 
was  entirely  successful,  and  there  was  exultation  in 
the  little  hut  when  Metewik  arrived.  The  uncanny 
accoutrements  were  hidden  carefully  for  future  use 
and  results  awaited. 

A  lone  visitor  came  the  next  morning — one  of  the 
medicine  men — who  was  much  perturbed.  Metewik 
with  acute  foresight  had  concealed  himself  in  the 
woods,  expecting  that  somebody  might  be  curious 
as  to  Nashabona’s  possible  connection  with  the 
affair. 

The  superstitious  old  Indian  respected  Nashabona 
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as  a  witch  of  much  magical  power,  and  hoped  to  get 
some  clue  from  her  that  might  help  him  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  night  before,  but  his  errand  was  in 
vain.  She  was  deeply  interested  in  his  account  of 
what  had  happened. 

There  had  been  no  sleep  in  the  village  after  the 
passing  of  the  phantom.  That  morning  the  queer 
trail  had  been  found  leading  to  and  from  the  lake.  It 
was  surmised  that  some  monster  had  come  up  out  of 
the  waves  in  malign  displeasure,  and  probably  it  was 
one  of  the  evil  water  gods  that  lived  out  in  the 
depths  that  sometimes  drove  the  fish  away  during  the 
summer,  and  killed  the  large  ones  that  were  often 
thrown  out  on  the  beach  by  the  breakers.  All  the 
medicine  men  were  in  a  quandry  and  they  were  to 
hold  a  council  that  evening  to  consider  the  problem. 

After  retailing  the  general  gossip,  including  an 
account  of  Mokwa’s  dramatic  departure  in  the  fall, 
the  old  man  left  as  wise  as  he  came.  As  suspicion  of 
Nashabona’s  necromancy  might  bring  more  visitors 
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it  was  thought  advisable  that  Metewik  should  dis¬ 
appear  until  the  excitement  was  over. 

He  went  away  into  the  back  country  and  spent 
considerable  time  with  a  canoe  he  found  drifting  on 
a  little  river.  He  explored  the  stream  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  amused  himself  with  fishing  and  other  diver¬ 
sions,  but  there  was  no  repose  for  his  turbulent  mind. 
He  brooded  over  the  failure  of  his  strategem  to  win 
Moonflower,  and  considered  that  he  had  been  foully 
robbed.  Mokwa  had  defeated  him,  and  in  the  savage 
code  there  is  but  one  destiny  for  an  enemy.  His  only 
ambition  now  was  to  look  upon  the  fallen  form  of 
his  foe. 

Before  the  leaves  began  to  fall  his  restless  soul  led 
him  back  to  the  field  of  action.  Knowing  that  Mokwa 
had  left  his  people  he  decided  to  disturb  their  peace 
and  contentment  once  more,  and  then  devote  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  the  stealthy  and  merciless  pursuit  of  the 
one  who  had  thwarted  his  dreams. 

In  the  meantime  interest  in  the  enigma  of  the 
phantom  had  waned  in  the  village.  As  in  the  case  of 
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the  gray  doe,  the  wiser  heads  suspected  a  skilful 
deception  of  some  kind,  but  as  there  had  been  no 
late  recurrence,  they  were  content  to  let  the  matter 
rest  where  it  was.  Among  the  more  timid  and  super¬ 
stitious  the  visitation  had  left  a  lingering  dread. 

Early  in  the  autumn  Mokwa  returned  to  his  old 
haunts.  With  him  came  a  prepossessing  young 
squaw  who  seemed  greatly  devoted.  They  built  their 
tepee  on  a  low  bluff  overlooking  the  beach,  and  to 
the  secret  resentment  of  Moonflower,  appeared  quite 
happy  together.  While  she  had  never  cared  particu¬ 
larly  for  Mokwa,  she  had  been  scorned  in  a  way  that 
drove  thorns  into  her  pride. 

WTen  Mokwa  heard  the  story  of  the  apparition 
his  suspicions  were  quickly  roused.  He  was  curious 
to  learn  what  had  happened  on  the  island,  and  at  the 
first  opportunity  made  an  inspection.  He  found  a 
grim  skull,  some  scattered  bones,  and  remnants  of 
deerskin  clothing  that  had  been  under  the  winter 
snows.  Apparently  the  wolves  and  buzzards  had 
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finished  with  his  captive  soon  after  he  had  been  left 
to  his  fate. 

Without  pangs  of  conscience  Mokwa  was  about  to 
leave  the  scene  of  his  cruel  abandonment  of  Mete¬ 
wik,  when,  with  morbid  curiosity,  he  picked  up  the 
skull.  To  his  surprise  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  teeth  indicated  a  much  older  man  than  Metewik, 
whose  perfect  dental  array  had  often  been  remarked. 
He  was  now  convinced  that  Metewik  had  eluded 
him  and  had  again  indulged  in  a  fox  fire  hoax.  He 
decided  to  await  events,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
they  came. 

On  Metewik’s  return  to  Nashabona’s  abode  he  res¬ 
urrected  his  ghostly  trappings  and  prepared  for 
another  expedition.  He  again  waited  for  a  dark  night 
and  repeated  his  terrorizing  foray  among  the  lodges. 
He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  was  leaped  upon  and 
borne  to  earth  by  Mokwa,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  discover  him.  A  crowd  soon  arrived  on  the  scene. 
Metewik  was  quickly  stripped  of  his  grotesque  garb 
and  tied  to  a  tree,  where  he  remained  under  guard 
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until  morning.  He  endured  shamefacedly  the  deri¬ 
sive  jeers  and  taunts  of  the  wigwam  dwellers,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  forenoon  he  was  the  subject  of  sage  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  bronze-visaged  authorities  whose  dig¬ 
nity  he  had  offended. 

His  humiliation  was  complete  and  what  little  stand¬ 
ing  he  had  left  in  the  community  was  gone.  The 
unanimous  decision  was  that  he  was  opprobious  and 
undesirable.  He  was  forbidden  to  remove  his  foot¬ 
pads  under  pain  of  severe  physical  punishment  and 
told  he  would  have  to  wear  them  as  long  as  he 
remained  in  the  country. 

Secluded  in  the  tepee  that  had  been  his  former 
abode,  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  moody  silence. 
In  the  evening  he  plodded  slowly  down  to  the  lake 
and  along  the  beach  in  deep  dejection. 

Moonflower  saw  him  depart,  and  pity,  that  often 
engenders  love,  welled  in  her  wild  heart.  His  persist¬ 
ent  and  innate  iniquity,  mingled  with  an  alluring  per¬ 
sonality,  had  touched  a  mute  chord  in  the  medley  of 
her  savage  emotions  in  the  hour  of  his  downfall. 
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In  the  gathering  gloom  she  followed  the  direction 
he  had  taken,  resolved  to  share  his  exile  if  he  still 
wanted  her. 

After  journeying  several  miles  she  found  his  pads 
on  the  beach.  From  them  she  dimly  saw  his  foot¬ 
prints  leading  to  the  waves. 

The  dark  waters  that  have  hidden  so  much  of  the 
passion  and  pride  of  the  world,  and  have  covered  so 
much  of  its  sorrow,  held  Metewik  in  their  depths. 
Somewhere  out  under  the  curling  foam  of  the  break¬ 
ers  he  had  achieved  his  last  adventure. 

Her  other  wooers  had  all  found  less  wayward 
mates.  She  was  left  desolate  and  alone  on  the  incon¬ 
stant  sands. 
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Love  comes  at  last.  When  the  rings  are  riven 
And  all  the  fetters  of  pride  are  past, 

With  tears  forgotten  and  time  forgiven, 

Out  of  his  prison  love  comes  at  last. 

And  down  the  world  in  the  changing  weather, 
With  light  dissension  and  laughing  breath, 

If  two  shall  go  to  the  grave  together, 

Which  will  be  victor — love  or  death? 


The  White  Doe 

Moonflower’s  Awakening 


N  the  rhythmic  moan  of  the  waters  Moon- 
flower  heard  strange  voices.  She  sat  for 
hours  and  listened  to  something  she  did  not 
understand. 

They  were  whispered  cadences  of  the 
Great  Mother  to  a  spirit  in  despair.  In  her  confused 
and  frail  conception  of  life  some  restraining  strand 
had  broken,  and  it  was  another  Moonflower  who 
trudged  mournfully  back  at  dawn. 

Out  of  the  coil  of  misfortune  humility  had  come. 
Her  vanity  and  selfishness  were  gone  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  she  was  struggling  with  a  perennial  impulse 
that  nature  fosters  in  the  simplest  of  her  children. 

An  unknown  wind  out  of  the  Infinite  had  veered 
her  wavering  heart  vane  toward  a  new  radiance.  In 
the  dark  chambers  of  her  soul  there  was  a  feeble 
gleam  of  the  light  that  has  come  out  of  the  night  of 
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primitive  savagery,  brought  beauty  into  the  world, 
beckoned  with  ideals,  and  impelled  us  toward  elusive 
will-o’-the-wisps  of  fancy  we  fail  to  reach.  In  the 
seeking  and  not  in  the  finding  the  Song  of  Life  lulls 
with  the  illusions  and  attunes  us  to  the  great  mys¬ 
teries. 

When  Mokwa  had  laid  the  white  doe  before  her 
wigwam  and  scorned  his  reward,  Moonflower  had 
stoically  accepted  her  humiliation.  His  tribute  had 
softened  the  pangs  of  wounded  pride  and  consoled 
her  for  the  loss  of  her  suitors. 

She  had  kept  the  timid  creature  in  a  little  enclosure 
among  the  trees,  where  it  was  fed  with  forest  dain¬ 
ties  and  treated  with  tender  care.  The  doe  soon 
became  contented  with  its  new  environment.  It  was 
quite  tame  and  allowed  itself  to  be  led  with  a  light 
leash  on  walks  in  the  woods  and  along  the  beach. 

Moonflower  now  believed  the  white  doe  to  be  the 
incarnation  of  some  benign  spirit  that  the  manitous 
had  sent  her  through  devious  and  fateful  paths,  and 
that  it  embodied  some  cryptic  message  from  the 
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unknown  that  she  was  to  deliver  to  her  people. 

In  her  bewilderment  she  sought  the  counsel  of 
Nashabona,  but  there  was  no  radiation  from  the  with¬ 
ered  soul  of  the  wrinkled  sibyl.  Her  mumbled  divina¬ 
tions  were  puerile  and  warped  by  an  evil  mind. 

After  weeks  of  anxious  thought  Moonflower 
toiled  up  the  steep  side  of  Thunder  Knob,  and  on  its 
forest  crowned  top  she  built  a  little  wigwam.  Around 
it  she  constructed  a  small  corral  for  her  doe. 

Here  she  lived  in  seclusion  and  meditated  over  her 
haunting  problem.  At  night  she  often  went  down  to 
the  shore  and  gazed  out  over  the  moon-silvered  lake. 
She  watched  the  star  beams  that  trembled  on  the  lips 
of  the  lapping  waters,  but  they  left  no  message  on  the 
gray  sands. 

From  her  eyrie  on  the  height  she  looked  wonder- 
ingly  into  the  heavens.  She  saw  the  meteors  that 
sweep  through  the  autumn  skies — the  fiery  points  of 
the  arrows  that  the  good  manitous  send  against  the 
evil  gods.  She  contemplated  the  silver  stream  of  the 
Milky  Way  and  the  ceaseless  glow  of  the  constella- 
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tions,  hoping  that  some  tiny  ray  out  of  the  inscrutable 
vault  would  find  and  illumine  the  path  she  was  to 
follow. 

One  evening  a  fog  enveloped  the  great  dune.  In 
the  nebulous  twilight  she  beheld  a  strange  apparition 
in  her  corral.  Her  grapevine  hedge  was  broken.  The 
doe’s  wraith-like  shape  faded  silently  out  through  the 
opening,  and  with  her  was  a  lordly  stag.  The  soft 
mists  enfolded  them  and  she  saw  her  doe  no  more. 

Moonflower  looked  wistfully  into  the  gloom  and  in 
her  untutored  mind  there  dawned  a  light  of  disillu¬ 
sion.  Love  was  not  a  pastime.  It  was  the  impelling 
power  of  the  sentient  world.  Even  the  wild  things 
knew  the  secret. 

In  the  form  of  the  white  doe  love  had  pleaded  at 
her  door  and  it  had  fled  into  the  shadows. 
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They  lie  who  say  that  out  of  hate 
Comes  never  gain  nor  any  good, 

For  there’s  an  ease  that  must  await 
The  rapid  courses  of  the  blood. 

And  even  as  the  mountain  stream 
Plunges  to  form  some  peaceful  pool, 
The  soul  shall  lie,  at  last,  and  dream 
In  mirrored  silence,  wonderful. 


The  Silver  Arrow 


HE  story  of  the  arrow  was  slowly  unraveled 
from  the  tangled  thread  of  interrupted  nar¬ 
rative  related  to  us  by  old  Waukena.  She 
sat  in  her  little  log  hut  among  the  tall  pop¬ 
lars  and  birches,  beyond  the  farther  end  of 
Whippoorwill  Bayou,  and  talked  of  the  arrow  during 
our  visits,  but  never  in  a  way  that  enabled  us  to  con¬ 
nect  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  tale  into  proper 
sequence  until  after  we  had  heard  various  parts  of  it 
many  times. 

She  was  a  remnant  of  the  Pottawattomies.  She 
did  not  know  her  age,  but  from  her  knowledge  of 
events  that  happened  in  her  life-time,  the  approxi¬ 
mate  dates  of  which  we  knew,  she  must  have  been 
over  ninety. 

Her  solitary  life  and  habitual  silence  had  developed 
a  taciturnity  that  steals  upon  those  who  dwell  in  the 
stillness  of  the  forest.  There  was  a  far  away  look 
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in  the  old  eyes,  and  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in  her  low 
voice  as  she  talked  sadly  in  her  broken  English  of 
the  days  that  were  gone. 

She  cherished  the  traditions  of  her  people,  and 
their  sorrows  lingered  in  her  heart.  Like  shriveled 
leaves  clinging  to  withered  boughs,  her  memories 
seemed  to  rustle  faintly  when  a  new  breath  of  interest 
touched  them,  and  from  among  these  rustlings  we 
culled  the  arrow’s  story. 

The  little  cabin  was  very  old.  Its  furnishings  were 
in  keeping  with  its  occupant  and  sufficient  for  her 
simple  needs.  There  was  a  rough  stone  fire-place  at 
one  end  of  the  single  room.  A  flat  projecting  boulder 
on  one  side  of  its  interior  provided  a  shelf  for  the 
few  cooking  utensils.  They  were  hung  on  a  rickety 
iron  swinging  arm  over  the  wood  fire  when  in  use. 
A  much  worn  turkey  wing,  with  charred  edges,  lay 
near  the  hearth,  with  which  the  scattered  ashes  were 
dusted  back  into  the  fire-place.  A  bedstead,  con¬ 
structed  of  birch  saplings,  occupied  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  Several  coon  and  fox  skins,  neatly  sewed 
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together,  and  a  couple  of  gray  blankets,  laid  over 
some  rush  mats,  completed  the  sleeping  arrange¬ 
ments.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  bunches  of 
bright  hued  feathers,  stuck  about  in  various  chinks, 
the  rough  walls  were  bare  of  ornament. 

The  other  furniture  consisted  of  a  couple  of  low 
stools,  a  heavy  rocking  chair  and  a  small  pine  table. 
A  kerosene  lantern  and  some  candles  illumined  the 
squalid  interior  at  night. 

In  an  open  space  near  the  cabin  was  a  small  patch 
of  cultivated  ground  that  produced  a  few  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Sunflowers  and  hollyhocks  grew  along  its  edge 
and  gave  a  touch  of  color  to  the  surroundings. 

The  old  settlers  and  their  families,  who  lived  in  the 
back  country,  provided  Waukena  with  most  of  her 
food  supplies  and  the  few  other  comforts  that  were 
necessary  to  her  lonely  existence. 

Many  times  I  studied  the  rugged  old  face  in  the 
fire  light.  Among  the  melancholy  lines  there  lurked 
a  certain  grimness  and  lofty  reserve.  There  was  no 
humility  in  the  modeling  of  the  determined  mouth 
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and  chin.  The  features  were  those  of  a  mother  of 
warriors.  The  blood  of  heroes,  unknown  and  for¬ 
gotten,  was  in  her  veins,  and  the  savage  fatalism  of 
centuries  slumbered  in  the  placid  dark  eyes.  It  was 
the  calmed  face  of  one  who  had  defied  vicissitude, 
and  who,  with  head  unbowed,  would  meet  finality. 

When  she  was  quite  young  her  mother  gave  her  a 
headless  arrow,  which  she  took  from  one  of  the 
recesses  in  the  log  wall  and  showed  to  us.  It  was  a 
slender  shaft  of  hickory,  perfectly  straight,  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  dyed  feathers  that  once  ornamented  it 
still  adhered  to  its  delicately  notched  base.  At  the 
other  end  were  frayed  remnants  of  animal  fiber  that 
once  held  the  point  in  place.  There  were  dark  stains 
along  the  shaft  that  had  survived  the  years.  The 
old  squaw  held  it  tenderly  in  her  hands  as  she  talked 
of  it,  and  always  replaced  it  carefully  in  the  narrow 
niche  when  the  subject  was  changed. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  the  shaft  was  fash¬ 
ioned  by  an  old  arrow  maker  up  the  river  for  Little 
Turtle,  a  young  hunter  who  hoped  to  kill  a  particular 
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bald  eagle  with  it.  For  a  long  time  the  bird  had 
soared  with  unconquered  wings  over  the  river  coun¬ 
try,  and  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  It  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  eluded  him  for  nearly  a  year,  but  finally 
fell  when  the  twang  of  Little  Turtle’s  bow  sent  the 
new  weapon  into  his  breast,  as  he  sat  unsuspectingly 
on  the  limb  of  a  dead  tree  that  bent  over  the  river. 

The  victor  proudly  bore  his  trophy  to  his  bark 
canoe  and  paddled  down  the  stream  to  Whippoorwill 
Bayou.  He  pulled  the  little  craft  up  into  the  under¬ 
brush  at  twilight,  and  sat  quietly  on  the  bank  until 
the  full  moon  came  out  from  among  the  trees. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bayou  were  heavy  masses 
of  wild  grapevines  that  had  climbed  over  some  dead 
trees  and  undergrowth.  Through  a  strange  freak  of 
nature  the  convoluted  piles  had  resolved  themselves 
into  grotesque  shapes  that,  in  the  magic  sheen  of  the 
moonlight,  suggested  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
gigantic  human  figure,  with  long  locks  and  overhang¬ 
ing  brows,  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  forest.  The 
lusty  growth  had  crept  over  the  lower  trees  in  such 
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a  way  that  the  distribution  of  the  shadows  com¬ 
pleted  the  illusion.  An  unkempt  old  man  seemed  to 
stand  wearily,  with  masses  of  tangled  verdure  heaped 
over  his  extended  hands.  It  was  only  when  the  moon 
was  near  the  horizon  that  the  lights  and  shadows 
produced  the  strange  apparition.  The  weird  figure, 
sculptured  by  the  sorcery  of  the  pale  beams,  was 
called  “The  Father  of  the  Vines”  by  the  red  men, 
and  he  was  believed  to  have  an  occult  influence  over 
the  living  things  that  dwelt  in  the  forests  along  the 
river. 

Under  one  of  the  burdened  hands  was  a  dark 
grotto  that  led  back  into  the  mysteries  of  the  woods, 
and  from  it  came  the  low  cry  of  a  whippoorwill. 
Little  Turtle  instantly  rose,  dragged  out  the  concealed 
canoe,  paddled  silently  over  the  moonlit  water,  and 
entered  the  grotto.  A  shadowy  figure  had  glided  out 
to  meet  him,  for  the  whippoorwill  call  was  Nebowie’s 
signal  to  her  lover. 

For  months  the  grotto  had  been  their  trysting 
place.  Rose-winged  hours  were  spent  there,  and  the 
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great  hands  seemed  to  be  held  in  benediction  over 
the  hidden  recesses. 

Nebowie’s  father,  Moose  Jaw,  a  scarred  old  war¬ 
rior  and  hunter,  had  told  White  Wolf  that  his  dark¬ 
eyed  willowy  daughter  should  go  to  his  wigwam 
when  the  wild  geese  again  crossed  the  sky,  and  White 
Wolf  was  anxiously  counting  the  days  that  lay 
between  him  and  the  fruition  of  his  hopes. 

He  was  a  tall,  low-browed,  villianous  looking  sav¬ 
age.  He  had  once  saved  Moose  Jaw  from  an  untimely 
death.  The  old  Indian  was  crossing  a  frozen  marsh 
one  winter  morning,  with  a  deer  on  his  shoulders, 
and  broke  through  the  ice.  White  Wolf  happened 
to  see  him  and  effected  his  rescue.  He  had  long 
gazed  from  afar  on  the  light  in  Moose  Jaw’s  wigwam, 
but  Nebowie’s  eyes  were  downcast  when  he  came. 
He  lived  down  the  river,  and  the  people  of  his  village 
seldom  came  up  as  far  as  Whippoorwill  Bayou. 

His  persistent  visits,  encouraged  by  the  grateful 
old  man,  and  frowned  upon  by  the  flower  he  sought, 
gradually  became  less  frequent,  and  finally  ceased 
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when  he  learned  the  secret  of  Nebowie  and  Little 
Turtle,  after  stealthily  haunting  the  neighborhood 
of  the  bayou  for  several  weeks. 

An  evil  light  came  into  WLite  Wolf’s  sinister 
eyes,  and  the  fires  of  blood-lust  kindled  in  his  breast. 
He  went  on  the  path  of  vengeance.  The  savage  and 
the  esthete  are  alike  when  the  coveted  male  or  female 
of  their  kind  is  taken  by  another.  He  was  too  crafty 
to  wage  open  warfare  and  resolved  to  eliminate  his 
rival  in  some  way  that  would  not  arouse  suspicion 
and  resentment  when  he  again  sought  Nebowie’s 
smiles. 

Old  Moose  Jaw  smoked  many  pipes,  and  meditated 
philosophically  over  his  daughter’s  obstinate  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  compact  with  White  Wolf.  Nebowie’s 
mother  had  been  dead  several  years,  and  the  old 
Indian  was  easily  reconciled  to  what  appeared  to  be 
his  daughter’s  resolution  to  remain  with  him,  for  the 
little  wigwam  would  be  lonely  without  her.  She 
went  cheerfully  about  her  various  tasks,  and  never 
mentioned  Little  Turtle,  until  one  day  they  came 
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together  and  told  their  story.  As  nothing  had  been 
seen  of  White  Wolf  for  a  long  time,  the  old  man 
assumed  that  his  ardor  had  cooled,  and  finally  con¬ 
sented  to  the  building  of  a  new  wigwam  on  the  bayou 
bank  near  the  Father  of  the  Vines,  where  Nebowie 
would  still  be  near  him.  He  had  no  objections  to 
Little  Turtle  and  hoped  that  the  obligation  to  White 
Wolf  could  be  discharged  in  some  other  way. 

He  rejoiced  when  the  small  black  eyes  of  a  girl 
papoose  blinked  at  him  when  he  visited  the  new 
wigwam  one  afternoon  during  the  following  summer. 
He  spent  much  time  with  the  little  wild  thing  on 
his  knee  when  she  was  old  enough  to  be  handled  by 
anyone  save  her  mother.  He  would  sit  for  hours, 
gently  swinging  the  birch  bark  cradle  that  hung  from 
a  low  bough  near  the  bank,  for  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  hunt  or  fish,  and  took  no  part  in  the  activities 
of  the  men  of  the  village.  Little  Turtle’s  prowess 
amply  supplied  both  wigwams  with  food  and  rai¬ 
ment,  and  there  was  no  need  for  further  exertion. 

White  Wolf  had  apparently  recovered  from  his 
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infatuation.  He  occasionally  came  up  the  river,  but 
his  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  community, 
whose  little  habitations  were  scattered  widely 
through  the  woods,  beyond  the  bayou,  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Little  Turtle  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  men  of 
his  village,  and  two  years  after  his  marriage  was  made 
its  chief. 

The  following  spring  delegations  from  the  various 
villages  departed  for  a  general  pow-wow  of  the  tribe 
in  the  country  of  the  dunes,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Joseph,  about  eighty  miles  away.  Little  Turtle 
and  White  Wolf  went  with  them.  Time  had  nur¬ 
tured  the  demon  in  the  heart  of  the  baffled  suitor  but 
there  were  no  indications  of  enmity.  The  party  broke 
up  on  its  way  home  and  took  different  trails.  Little 
Turtle  never  returned. 

Nebowie  pined  in  anguish  for  the  home-coming, 
and  White  Wolf  waited  for  her  sorrow  to  pass.  She 
spent  months  of  misery,  and  finally  carried  her  aching 
heart  to  the  “Black  Robe,”  who  ministered  to  the 
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spiritual  needs  of  her  people,  after  the  formula  of 
his  sect,  in  a  little  mission  house  up  the  river.  He 
was  a  kindly  counselor  and  listened  with  sympathy 
to  her  story. 

He  belonged  to  that  hardy  and  zealous  band  of 
ecclesiastics  who  had  come  into  the  land  of  another 
race  to  build  new  altars,  and  to  teach  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  ways  to  redemption.  He  told 
Nebowie  to  take  her  sorrow  to  the  white  man’s  deity 
and  gave  her  a  small  silver  crucifix  as  a  token  that 
would  bring  divine  consolation  and  peace.  Forms  of 
penance  were  prescribed,  and  she  was  sent  away  with 
the  blessing  of  the  devout  priest. 

Nebowie  carried  her  cross,  and  during  the  still 
hours  in  the  little  wigwam  she  held  it  to  her 
anguished  breast.  The  months  brought  no  surcease. 
In  the  quiet  ministry  of  the  woods  there  crept  into 
her  heart  a  belief  that  the  magic  of  the  Black  Robe’s 
God  was  futile. 

The  inevitable  atavism  came  and  she  departed  into 
the  silences.  For  a  long  time  her  whereabouts  were 
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unknown.  During  the  bitter  months  her  intuitive 
mind  worked  out  the  problem.  Something  she  found 
in  the  wilderness  had  solved  the  mystery  of  her  loved 
one’s  disappearance,  and  when  she  returned,  she 
hammered  her  silver  crucifix  into  an  arrowhead, 
bound  it  with  deer  sinew  to  the  hickory  shaft  of 
the  arrow  with  which  Little  Turtle  had  killed  the 
bald  eagle,  and  meditated  upon  the  hour  of  her 
revenge.  White  Wolf  was  doomed  and  his  execu¬ 
tioner  patiently  bided  the  time  for  action. 

He  renewed  his  visits,  and  condoled  with  the  sad 
old  man,  but  made  no  progress  with  Nebowie, 
although  she  sometimes  seemed  to  encourage  his 
advances. 

One  evening  in  the  early  fall  he  returned  from  a 
hunting  trip  over  the  marshes.  He  followed  one  of 
the  small  trails  that  skirted  the  woods  near  his  vil¬ 
lage.  A  shadowy  form  moved  silently  among  the 
trees.  There  was  a  low  whir,  and  something  sped 
through  the  dusk. 

When  they  found  White  Wolf  in  the  morning 
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the  hair  on  one  side  of  his  head  was  matted  with 
blood,  and  a  small  hole  led  into  his  stilled  brain,  but 
there  was  no  clue  to  the  author  of  the  tragedy.  He 
was  duly  mourned  and  buried  after  the  manner  of 
his  fathers.  His  taking  off  was  numbered  among  the 
enigmas  of  the  past,  and  was  soon  forgotten. 

Nebowie  continued  her  home  life  with  her  father 
and  her  little  one,  but  tranquility  was  in  her  face. 
She  felt  within  her  the  glow  that  retribution  brings 
to  the  savage  heart — whether  it  be  red  or  white.  A 
recompense  had  come  to  her  tortured  soul  that  soft¬ 
ened  the  after  years.  The  silver  of  the  arrow  point 
had  achieved  a  mission  that  had  failed  when  it  bore 
the  form  of  a  cross. 

it?  it?  ‘I* 

*T* 

During  our  exploration  of  the  sites  of  the  old 
Indian  villages  we  discovered  a  large  pasture  that  had 
never  been  ploughed.  Traces  of  two  well  worn  trails 
led  through  it,  and,  on  a  little  knoll  near  the  center 
of  the  field,  we  found  what  appeared  to  be  burial 
mounds. 
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We  were  reluctant  to  desecrate  the  hallowed  spot, 
but  finally  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  open  one  of 
them.  We  unearthed  two  skeletons.  They  were 
both  in  a  sitting  position.  I  picked  up  one  of  the  skulls 
and  curiously  examined  it.  Something  rattled  within 
the  uncanny  relic  and  dropped  to  the  grass.  The 
small  object  proved  to  be  a  silver  arrowhead,  and 
Wakena’s  story  came  home  to  us  with  startling  real¬ 
ity.  We  replaced  the  bones  as  best  we  could,  but 
carried  with  us  the  mouldy  skull  and  its  carefully 
wrought  messenger  of  death. 

Many  of  the  Indians  were  buried  in  a  sitting  posi¬ 
tion.  The  grim  skeletons  of  the  vanishing  race  belong 
to  the  world  that  is  under  ground.  In  countless  hud¬ 
dled  hordes,  they  sit  in  the  gloom  of  the  fragrant 
earth,  with  hands  outstretched,  as  if  in  mute  appeal, 
and  wait  through  the  years  for  whatever  gods  may 
come. 

That  evening  we  rowed  up  the  river  to  carry  our 
story  to  Waukena.  She  held  the  mouldy  skull  in  her 
lap  a  long  time  and  regarded  it  with  deep  interest. 
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Sealed  fountains  within  her  aged  heart  seemed  to  well 
anew,  for  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  when  she 
raised  them  toward  us. 

Waukena  was  the  little  girl  that  played  about  the 
stricken  wigwam  on  the  bayou,  and  she  had  treasured 
the  stained  shaft  as  a  heritage  from  those  she  loved. 
To  her  it  was  a  sacred  thing.  The  life  currents  it  had 
changed  had  passed  on,  but  they  seemed  to  meet 
again  as  the  gray-haired  woman  sat  before  the  flick¬ 
ering  fire  with  the  mute  toys  of  the  fateful  drama 
about  her.  We  left  her  alone  with  her  musings. 

When  we  came  one  evening  a  week  later,  the  door 
was  open,  but  the  ashes  on  the  hearth  were  cold. 
On  the  rough  table  lay  the  mouldy  skull,  that  was 
once  the  home  of  relentless  passion,  and  near  it, 
before  its  eyeless  caverns,  was  the  bloodstained  shaft, 
with  the  silver  point  neatly  fitted  back  into  its  place. 

Waukena  may  have  stolen  away  through  the  soli¬ 
tudes  of  the  dim  forest,  and  yielded  her  tired  heart 
unto  the  gods  of  her  people,  for  she  was  never  seen 
again.  Her  chastened  soul  may  still  wander  in  the 
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shadowy  vistas  of  the  winter  woods,  when  the  sun 
sinks  in  aureoles  of  crimson  beyond  the  lacery  of  the 
tall  trees  —  that  stand  still  and  ghostly  —  their  slen¬ 
der  boles  tinged  with  hues  of  red,  like  the  lost  arrow- 
shafts  of  those  who  are  gone. 

Sadly  and  thoughtfully  we  walked  down  the  old 
trail  that  bordered  the  bayou.  We  sat  for  a  long 
time  on  the  moss  covered  bank  and  talked  of  the 
arrow  and  destinies  it  had  touched.  The  pearly  disk 
of  the  full  moon  hung  in  the  eastern  sky.  A  faint 
mist  veiled  the  surface  of  the  softly  lisping  water.  An 
owl  swept  low  over  the  bayou  into  the  gloom  of  the 
forest.  The  pond  lilies  had  closed  their  chalices  and 
sealed  their  fragrance  for  another  day.  Hosts  of  tiny 
wings  were  moving  among  the  sedges.  Fireflies 
gemmed  the  dark  places  and  vanished,  as  human  lives 
come  out  of  the  void,  waver  with  transient  glow, 
and  are  gone. 

There  was  a  tender  eloquence  and  witchery  in  the 
gentle  murmurings  of  the  night.  Low  mystic  voices 
were  in  the  woods.  Beyond  the  other  shore  the 
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hoary  form  of  The  Father  of  the  Vines  seemed  trans¬ 
figured  with  a  holy  light.  From  somewhere  in  the 
gloom  of  the  grotto  came  the  plaintive  notes  of  a 
whippoorwill. 

As  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Nebowie’s  spirit 
was  calling  for  her  lost  lover  from  among  the  embow¬ 
ered  labyrinths. 

In  the  twilights  of  drowsy  summers,  the  wild  cad¬ 
ence  still  enchants  the  bayou.  The  moon  still  rides 
through  the  highways  of  the  star  strewn  skies,  and 
with  pensive  luster  pictures  the  guardian  of  the  tryst- 
ing  place  of  long  ago.  The  shadows  under  the  lofty 
forehead  have  deepened,  and  the  great  silent  figure 
bends  with  the  weight  of  the  onward  years. 
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And  have  you  heard  the  long  tale  they  tell  there 
And  have  you  listened  when  the  fire  was  low? 
But  there’s  a  certain  sorcery  they  spell  there, 

For  these  are  talkers  of  the  long  ago. 

And  yet,  within  the  soul,  when  the  young  leaves 
Are  burning  tiny  banners  on  the  wind, 

I  wonder,  oh  I  wonder  if  the  tongue  weaves 
Such  magic  as  the  madness  we  have  sinned! 


The  Eagle’s  Claw 

NE  Autumn  evening  the  flap  of  a  bark  wig¬ 
wam  was  cautiously  pushed  aside  from 
within  and  the  coppery  visage  of  an  old 
medicine  man  appeared  in  the  opening.  He 
regarded  with  critical  eyes  a  young  Indian 
who  sat  stolidly  before  a  bundle  of  choice  pelts  that 
he  had  laid  before  the  entrance,  for  Eagle  Claw  had 
come  to  sue  for  the  hand  of  Little  Willow,  who  sat 
silent  and  expectant  in  the  inner  gloom. 

The  aged  Indian’s  inscrutable  gaze  rested  upon  the 
suitor  for  a  long  time  and,  finally,  after  an  appraising 
study  of  the  bundle  on  the  ground,  he  was  invited  in. 

Little  Willow’s  long  eye-lashes  drooped  modestly 
as  the  visitor  entered.  Few  words  were  spoken.  In 
the  eloquent  but  silent  language  of  savage  eyes  the 
wooing  of  Little  Willow  progressed  until,  when  the 
full  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens,  the  father,  with 
a  simple  gesture,  arose  and  told  them  to  depart. 

They  went  over  the  pine-clad  hills  and  sat  near  the 
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shore  of  the  big  lake.  They  listened  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  never-ending  waves,  and  the  world-old  story 
was  repeated  into  willing  ears.  Eagle  Claw  had  left 
a  bark  canoe  near  the  foot  of  the  bluff.  He  carried 
it  to  the  water,  and  they  paddled  it  along  the  shore 
for  about  twenty  miles  to  a  new  abode  near  the 
mouth  of  a  little  river.  He  had  spent  several  months 
in  preparing  for  the  home-coming.  A  new  wigwam 
had  been  constructed  with  painstaking  care.  A  spring 
had  been  hollowed  out  and  protected  with  flat  stones, 
the  underbrush  had  been  cleared  away,  and  every 
possible  comfort  provided. 

Early  the  next  forenoon  they  arrived  and  a  week 
was  spent  in  primitive  enjoyment  of  the  new  home. 

After  about  a  year  of  wedded  bliss  Eagle  Claw 
tired  of  his  loved  one.  His  world  of  illusion  had 
turned  gray.  He  and  his  canoe  were  but  a  dot  near 
the  misty  horizon  when  his  apostasy  was  realized. 
Little  Willow  looked  upon  the  far-away  speck  with 
the  stoicism  of  her  race.  She  resumed  her  domestic 
affairs,  and  lived  alone  for  several  months,  in  sad 
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contemplation  of  the  foibles  and  frailties  of  human 
kind  and  the  uncertainties  that  beset  its  dreams — 
reflections  that  have  occupied  the  hours  of  countless 
greater  minds.  She  thought  that  possibly  he  might 
repent  and  return.  Finally  the  indignation  that 
smoulders  in  the  breast  of  a  woman  scorned  burst 
into  action.  She  tore  down  the  little  wigwam  that 
had  been  her  heart’s  temple,  filled  the  spring  with 
sand,  and  departed  through  the  aisles  of  the  leaves 
to  her  former  home. 

The  old  Indian  heard  her  story  with  complacent 
philosophy  and  indifference,  but  secretly  he  was  glad 
of  her  return,  for  his  daughter  was  the  tender  strand 
that  held  him  to  the  world.  Divorce  proceedings 
were  as  unnecessary  and  as  unknown  as  formal  wed¬ 
ding  ceremonies.  Her  fickle  lord  was  gone  and  the 
romance  was  ended. 

Eagle  Claw  paddled  far  away  to  the  country  of 
the  Chippewas,  on  the  other  side  of  the  big  lake. 
There  he  found  another  mate,  a  witch-eyed  daughter 
of  the  tribe,  who  worshipped  him  with  the  unreason- 
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ing  love  that  womankind  lavishes  upon  the  un¬ 
worthy. 

During  the  years  of  his  affiliation  with  the  Chip- 
pewas  he  was  in  numerous  war  parties.  The  scalps 
of  many  enemies  of  the  tribe  dangled  from  his  lodge- 
pole  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  hero.  After  one 
signal  victory  over  their  crafty  foes,  the  head  medi¬ 
cine  men  presented  him  with  a  small  copper  amulet 
in  the  crude  form  of  an  eagle’s  claw  with  closing 
talons.  Much  rejoicing  and  many  incantations  accom¬ 
panied  the  cermony.  It  was  a  high  honor  and  he  was 
told  that  further  distinction  awaited  him  after  he  had 
worn  the  charm  for  a  year.  Its  potency  would  insure 
victory  in  battle  and  success  in  all  his  undertakings. 
His  prowess  was  undisputed.  Eagle  Claw  had  sig¬ 
nalized  himself  in  the  destruction  of  his  kind,  and  was 
therefore  great.  Thus  is  man,  in  the  image  of  his 
God,  the  real  brute  in  the  creative  scheme.  The 
war  cry  of  mankind  is  the  hunger  cry  of  the  beast, 
except  that  one  is  for  blood  and  the  other  for  food. 

Eagle  Claw  wore  his  amulet,  suspended  from  a  thin 
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rawhide  thong  around  his  neck,  with  the  pride  of 
one  born  to  the  purple.  The  tinsel  of  ornament  cap¬ 
tivates  the  barbarian  and  the  esthete  alike. 

Eventually  he  wearied  of  his  Chippewa  beauty. 
Her  charms  had  palled  with  the  passing  days,  and 
the  image  of  Little  Willow  again  haunted  his  dreams. 
Remorse  had  no  place  in  his  emotional  economies. 
His  atavism  to  his  first  love  was  prompted  by  con¬ 
sideration  of  nobody  but  himself. 

Late  one  night  he  deftly  strangled  his  devoted 
squaw,  deposited  her  inert  form  in  his  canoe,  and 
paddled  far  out  on  the  lake,  where  she  was  dropped 
into  the  depths,  weighted  with  a  stone. 

The  canoe  glided  on  over  the  waters,  bearing  one 
whose  heart  was  without  fealty  and  whose  conscience 
was  without  law.  He  skirted  the  shores  until  he 
came  to  the  little  river.  He  contemplated  the  scene 
of  his  former  abode  for  some  time,  and  proceeded  to 
the  mouth  of  French  Creek.  He  hid  his  canoe  and 
stole  quietly  up  the  sinuous  windings  of  the  ravine 
until  he  came  in  sight  of  the  home  of  Little  Willow. 
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He  peered  through  the  foliage  and  saw  her  sitting 
on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  Near  her  was  a  beady- 
eyed  little  boy  playing  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

Little  Willow’s  wild  heart  had  found  another 
shrine.  Her  father  had  died  and  the  wigwam  on  the 
creek  was  shared  by  a  young  Indian,  who,  before 
the  old  man’s  death,  had  come  with  more  pelts  and 
a  personality  that  had  driven  thoughts  of  Eagle  Claw 
into  the  background  of  the  years.  In  Gray  Otter  the 
deserted  girl  had  found  an  ideal  mate,  and  their  life 
was  one  of  serenity  and  happiness.  He  provided 
bountifully  for  their  simple  necessities,  and  stood 
high  in  the  councils  of  the  tribe.  No  enemies  had 
disturbed  the  tranquility  of  the  people  for  many 
years  and  he  had  no  opportunity  to  display  valor  in 
savage  warfare,  but  his  craft  and  success  as  a  hunter, 
trapper  and  fisherman  had  won  him  much  esteem. 

Oblivious  of  the  dark  evil  that  hovered  in  the 
forest,  the  little  family  pursued  its  daily  round  of 
congenial  occupations.  The  hunting  and  trapping 
season  had  not  yet  begun,  and  Gray  Otter  was  busy 
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making  arrow-shafts  and  points  and  devising  snares 
for  small  game,  to  be  used  in  the  fall.  Little  Willow 
was  sewing  industriously  on  the  tanned  leather  gar¬ 
ments  for  the  winter  cold  and  little  Nabeto,  their 
active  offspring,  was  romping  with  a  tame  bear  cub 
near  the  edge  of  the  creek. 

Through  the  underbrush  beyond  the  other  bank 
Eagle  Claw  gazed  upon  the  scene  with  rage  and  jeal¬ 
ousy.  Before  him  he  saw  nothing  but  deep  injustice. 
His  distorted  reasoning  readily  adapted  his  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  to  his  interests  and  it  did  not  permit 
of  Little  Willow  loving  anybody  or  anything,  or 
being  happy  after  he  had  left  her.  In  his  barbaric 
mind  it  would  have  been  much  more  flattering  if  she 
had  remained  in  solitude  and  pined  for  his  return, 
and  he  resolved  to  break  up  the  cheerful  household 
under  the  trees. 

One  afternon  Little  Willow  and  Gray  Otter  were 
in  the  woods  gathering  berries.  Little  Nabeto  was 
fishing  for  minnows  from  a  log  that  crossed  the  creek. 
The  despoiler  came  up  the  path  and  told  him  that 
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he  was  his  uncle  who  travelled  a  long  distance  to 
visit  them.  He  said  he  had  brought  a  wonderful 
canoe,  that  he  would  show  to  him  on  the  beach  while 
his  father  and  mother  were  away,  and  come  back 
with  him  when  they  had  returned.  The  boy, 
delighted  with  the  diversion,  followed  Eagle  Claw. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  shore  he  was  placed  in  the 
bow  of  the  craft  for  a  promised  ride  and  the  journey 
to  the  Chippewa  country  commenced. 

When  far  down  the  lake  the  boy  became  alarmed 
and  began  to  whimper,  but  no  effort  was  made  to 
quiet  his  fears  after  he  was  safely  away.  To  his  great 
consternation  Eagle  Claw  found  that  his  amulet  was 
missing.  He  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
should  land,  tie  the  boy  securely  in  some  hidden  nook, 
and  retrace  his  trails  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the 
precious  relic.  He  finally  decided  there  would  be 
small  possibility  of  finding  it  and  that  a  return  would 
be  too  hazardous.  Keenly  as  he  felt  his  loss,  he 
went  on. 
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Gray  Otter  and  Little  Willow  spent  days  and 
nights  in  lamentation  when  they  discovered  that  their 
boy  was  gone.  Careful  study  of  the  trails  in  the  for¬ 
est  and  about  the  creek  revealed  the  recent  presence 
of  some  one  with  a  torn  moccasin  on  his  left  foot, 
and  the  copper  amulet  was  found  on  the  path  toward 
the  lake.  The  signs  left  on  the  beach  told  a  story 
that  ended  at  the  water’s  edge. 

Few  human  crimes  sound  the  dark  wells  of  misery 
as  deeply  as  the  abduction  of  a  beloved  child  and, 
to  those  who  have  suffered,  no  punishment  seems 
adequate.  For  the  stricken  pair  the  light  had  gone 
out  of  the  world.  In  the  gentle  sounds  of  nature 
around  them  they  heard  only  the  echoes  of  a  lost 
voice.  Happiness — as  fleeting  as  a  forest  song — was 
gone. 

The  amulet  was  placed  in  a  crotch  of  a  small  pop¬ 
lar  near  the  lodge  where  the  afflicted  ones  could  see 
it  daily.  They  believed  it  to  be  a  great  medicine 
and  some  day  it  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  back 
their  boy. 
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Time  alleviated  the  heart  wounds  to  some  extent, 
but  the  shadow  that  had  fallen  upon  them  was 
motionless.  The  mute  reminder  of  their  loss  had 
remained  in  the  tree  for  many  bitter  years  when,  one 
spring  morning,  a  young  hunter  came  up  the  path 
from  the  lake. 

The  usual  Indian  salutations  were  exchanged  and 
he  was  invited  to  join  in  the  simple  meal.  The  little 
boy  had  become  a  man — tall,  powerful,  and  keen 
eyed.  He  looked  curiously  about  upon  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood  and  told  them  who  he  was.  Great 
jubilation  followed  and  days  were  spent  in  the  telling 
and  retelling  of  his  story. 

He  related  as  many  of  the  details  of  the  trip  to 
the  Chippewa  country  as  he  could  remember. 

When  they  arrived  Eagle  Claw  told  a  specious 
story  of  the  loss  of  his  beloved  squaw  during  a  storm 
on  the  lake,  and  of  his  own  miraculous  escape,  that 
was  readily  accepted  by  her  relatives  and  friends. 
He  said  he  had  brought  his  young  nephew  to  solace 
the  loneliness  and  bereavement  of  his  wigwam.  The 
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boy  was  received  into  the  tribe  and  soon  became 
reconciled  to  his  new  surroundings.  He  missed  his 
father  and  mother,  but,  at  his  age,  his  affections  were 
not  sufficiently  developed  to  cause  him  more  than 
passing  regret.  He  believed  Eagle  Claw  to  be  his 
uncle,  and  his  youthful  mind  was  quickly  absorbed 
in  the  new  activities. 

As  the  years  went  on,  Nabeto  practically  forgot 
his  childhood  associations  and  his  life  energies  and 
interests  were  completely  merged  with  those  of  his 
adopted  people.  He  reflected  much  credit  upon  his 
pretended  relative,  who  enjoyed  the  double  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  pride  in  the  boy  and  the  success  of  his  cruel 
vengeance.  He  took  Nabeto  on  long  trips,  taught  him 
the  lore  and  craft  of  the  forest  and  trained  him  care¬ 
fully  in  the  rude  arts  of  savage  life. 

Once,  in  an  evil  hour,  some  white  trappers  came 
and  brought  with  them  liquids  that  set  minds  on  fire 
and  leave  their  ashes  on  the  brain.  Eagle  Claw 
yielded  easily  to  the  seductions  of  the  nepenthic 
waters.  He  indulged  in  long  periods  of  abstraction 
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from  the  affairs  of  his  world.  Distorted  visions  of 
its  realities  led  his  clouded  mind  into  weird  paths. 
In  one  of  his  flights  of  alcoholic  boasting  he  told 
Nabeto  the  true  story  of  his  abduction,  revealing  all 
the  details  of  his  villiany  and  the  loss  of  the  precious 
amulet.  The  tactless  tale  was  immediately  forgotten 
by  its  addled  narrator,  but  a  black  arrow  had  entered 
the  soul  of  Nabeto.  He  dissembled  his  loss  of  respect 
and  affection,  resolved  to  find  his  people  and  to 
achieve  a  dire  revenge.  To  disarm  possible  suspicion, 
he  prudently  waited  for  a  month.  Then  he  feigned  a 
desire  to  go  into  the  north  country  along  the  lake 
shore,  knowing  it  would  be  impossible  for  Eagle  Claw 
to  accompany  him. 

He  stocked  his  canoe  with  necessities  and,  after 
brief  farewells,  pushed  it  into  the  water.  When  he 
was  out  of  sight  he  changed  his  course  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  dune  country,  the  location  and  distance 
of  which  he  was  told  by  Eagle  Claw  in  his  maudlin 
tale.  He  landed  where  he  saw  evidence  of  Indians 
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and  inquired  of  the  wigwam  dwellers  if  they  knew 
of  anyone  who,  many  years  ago,  had  lost  a  little  boy. 
He  was  not  long  in  locating  his  bereaved  parents. 

When  he  reached  his  childhood  home  the  familiar 
faces  and  surroundings  were  quickly  convincing. 

During  the  long  talks  under  the  trees  Nabeto’s  tale 
excited  his  hearers  with  the  inevitable  promptings 
of  vengeance  deep  and  dark  that  ever  wells  from  a 
sense  of  wrong  in  the  human  breast.  Long  considera¬ 
tion  was  given  to  its  method.  Nabeto  finally  decided 
that  he  would  return,  stupify  Eagle  Claw  with  fire¬ 
water,  and  bring  him  home  for  judgment. 

The  admiring  and  contented  ones  bade  him  good¬ 
bye  on  the  shore.  Their  fond  hopes  for  his  safety 
and  success  followed  him  out  on  the  bosom  of  the 
lake.  When  he  was  beyond  their  vision  they  went 
back  with  light  hearts  and  began  to  look  forward  to 
his  return  and  the  carefully  devised  retribution  in 
store  for  the  author  of  their  years  of  sorrow. 

When  Nabeto  reached  the  Chippewa  village  he 
found  Eagle  Claw  somewhat  disturbed  over  his  long 
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absence.  He  was  much  interested  in  his  fanciful  tale 
of  adventure  and  imaginary  descriptions  of  strange 
regions  he  had  visited. 

In  the  evening  Nabeto  went  to  the  camp  of  the 
white  trappers  and  frankly  told  his  story.  He 
received  abundant  sympathy  and  abundant  means  of 
carrying  out  his  ends — means  that  were  copiously 
absorbed  by  Eagle  Claw  upon  Nabeto’s  return.  The 
white  man’s  liquor  was  an  effectual  anesthetic,  and 
late  that  night  the  much  benumbed  Eagle  Claw  was 
gagged,  bound,  and  laid  in  the  canoe.  Rawhide 
thongs  across  his  body,  fastened  to  the  inner  sides 
of  the  craft,  insured  his  recumbency  during  the 
journey. 

On  arriving  at  the  beach  he  had  left  some  days 
before,  Nabeto  dragged  his  captive  out  on  the  sand. 
After  exulting  over  the  fallen  enemy  of  his  house 
for  some  time,  he  went  to  announce  the  happy  end¬ 
ing  of  the  expedition. 

Nabeto  and  Gray  Otter  each  grasped  one  of  Eagle 
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Claw’s  legs  and  hauled  him  none  too  gently  along 
the  rough  path  to  the  poplar  tree  in  which  the  amulet 
had  been  kept.  He  was  securely  tied  to  the  trunk 
and  given  just  enough  nourishment  to  keep  him  alive 
for  further  consideration. 

Eagle  Claw  realized  that  the  gates  of  wrath  had 
opened  and  his  hour  had  come.  He  relapsed  into 
the  stern  immobility  with  which,  for  ages,  savage 
victims  have  endured  the  tortures  of  their  enemies. 
Malignant  eyes  were  upon  him  and  the  pride  of  his 
race  forbade  an  appeal  for  mercy  that  he  knew  would 
only  excite  derision.  With  patient  resignation  he 
awaited  his  doom. 

That  night  there  was  high  revel  in  the  little  wig¬ 
wam.  Nabeto  had  brought  a  quantity  of  the  fire¬ 
water  that  had  not  been  necessary  in  the  final  sub¬ 
jugation  of  Eagle  Claw.  Light  applications  of  the 
potent  fluid  were  delicately  rubbed  over  the  face  of 
the  miserable  culprit,  that  its  odor  might  stimulate 
the  wild  craving  they  knew  he  suffered.  The  amulet 
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was  suspended  from  the  end  of  a  small  branch,  where 
it  dangled  before  his  eyes — a  ghastly  satire  on  the 
decorative  trinkets  bestowed  for  achievement  in  this 
world. 

Refinements  of  devilish  ingenuity  were  practiced 
on  the  helpless  evil-doer,  the  ethics  of  which  might  be 
debatable,  but  which  were  without  doubt  richly 
deserved. 

The  joy-making  inside  the  wigwam  continued  far 
into  the  night,  for  its  occupants  anticipated  a  glorious 
tomorrow.  The  essence  of  the  golden  grain  finally 
triumphed  and  they  slept. 

In  the  hush  of  dawn  Little  Willow  softly  arose  and 
packed  a  buckskin  bag  with  provisions  and  all  of  the 
unconsumed  fire-water.  She  then  cut  Eagle  Claw’s 
bonds. 

The  embers  of  her  first  love  had  flamed  in  her 
primitive  heart.  The  years  had  subdued  her  affec¬ 
tion  for  her  offspring — now  but  feebly  rekindled — 
and  the  early  romance  and  life  with  Gray  Otter  had 
melted  into  gray  existence.  Life’s  song  had  become  a 
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dreary  monotone.  The  charm  of  novelty  had  gone 
from  her  realm  and  she  yearned  for  the  indefinable. 

When  the  sunlight  filtered  through  the  forest 
leaves,  Eagle  Claw,  Little  Willow,  the  amulet,  and 
the  canoe,  were  far  away  on  mystic  waters. 
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When  ghosts  go  wailing  down  the  winds  at  night 
Or  in  the  day  some  witch  goes  muttering  by. 


The  Sand  Bear 


HUNDER  KNOB  is  visible  from  far  out 
on  the  lake.  It  lifts  its  sullen  profile  out  of 
the  long  irregular  filaments  of  yellow  hills 
that  sweep  along  the  far  flung  shore  to  the 
north.  Its  slopes  are  robed  with  vegetation. 
Stately  pines,  spruces  and  cedars  flourish  among  the 
dense  forest  growth  that  reaches  almost  to  the  sum¬ 
mit.  Here  the  trees  are  smaller,  and  bare  patches  of 
yellow  are  seen  against  the  sky-line,  from  which  wispy 
wreaths  of  sand  spiral  up  in  the  air  currents  on  windy 
days.  In  the  autumn  the  groups  of  green  conifers 
make  dark  accents  in  the  expanse  of  red  and  gold. 

In  former  years  the  wild  life  sought  refuge  in  the 
impassable  thickets  and  tall  timber.  Hawks  and 
eagles  soared  above  the  woods  with  watchful  eyes 
and  dropped  down  into  them  for  furtive  prey. 
Hordes  of  noisy  crows  circled  over  the  tree  tops  and 
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around  the  wind-swept  summit.  Wolves  and  other 
marauders  crept  stealthily  through  the  undergrowth 
at  night.  Startled  deer  leaped  from  quiet  hiding 
places  and  fled  from  suspicious  sounds  and  odors. 
Partridges  thrived  in  the  patches  of  brush  and  tan¬ 
gled  grape-vines,  in  spite  of  many  enemies.  Beady 
eyes  peered  out  from  under  fallen  trunks.  The  hunt¬ 
ers  and  the  hunted  followed  their  destinies  among 
the  shadows. 

Sometimes  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  smoky  still¬ 
ness  of  Indian  Summers,  deep  rumblings  have  come 
out  of  that  immutable  and  mighty  mass  that  have 
terrified  timid  hearts  and  baffled  the  curiosity  of  those 
who  have  sought  its  secret. 

Years  ago  an  old  Indian  medicine  man  told  a  legend 
of  the  hill  that  had  always  been  believed  by  his 
people.  The  tale  was  of  a  ferocious  beast  called  the 
“Sand  Bear.”  He  was  many  times  larger  than  an 
ordinary  bear,  and  his  tracks  along  the  beach  and 
among  the  dunes  were  as  long  as  the  spread  of  an 
eagle’s  wing.  The  entrance  to  his  den  was  somewhere 
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on  the  forest  draped  sides  of  Thunder  Knob,  but  its 
supposed  location  was  always  carefully  avoided,  even 
by  the  most  valiant  of  the  hunters. 

During  moonless  nights  he  came  forth  and  rav¬ 
aged  the  region.  Into  his  lair  he  dragged  hosts  of  the 
wild  animals,  on  which  the  red  men  depended  for 
food,  and  they  were  never  seen  again.  Buffalo  once 
ranged  through  the  dune  country,  but  one  year 
they  all  disappeared.  The  smaller  animals  fled  to 
less  dangerous  haunts.  Along  the  big  trails  left  by 
the  marauder  were  countless  fragments  of  the  lost 
game.  He  trampled  the  little  cornfields  and  committed 
other  depredations  that  seemed  inspired  by  malig¬ 
nancy  instead  of  necessity.  Sometimes  little  children 
strayed  away  into  the  woods  and  never  returned,  and 
once  the  radiant  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs — the 
pearl  of  the  tribe— was  numbered  among  the  lost. 
His  paths  through  the  hills,  and  the  hollows  in  which 
he  had  rested,  were  easily  discernible.  Superstitious 
prowlers  sometimes  said  they  had  seen  his  massive 
form  loom  against  the  dim  light  of  the  night  skies 
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along  the  higher  outlines  of  the  dunes.  His  deep 
roar  often  echoed  through  the  darkness  during  heavy 
storms,  and  when  the  winds  were  denuding  the 
woods  in  the  fall,  he  was  heard  rattling  the  thousands 
of  bones  he  had  piled  inside  of  Thunder  Knob. 

Five  warriors  from  one  of  the  villages,  armed  with 
heavy  weapons  and  strong  snares  of  braided  raw- 
hide,  once  haunted  the  base  of  the  huge  hill  for  sev- 
,  eral  nights  in  quest  of  the  monster,  but  they  van- 
v  ished.  Broken  spears  were  found,  and  a  trail,  deep 
and  blood-splashed,  led  up  through  the  brush  tangles 
that  none  dared  to  follow. 

Wary  hunters  often  made  long  detours  when  they 
heard  the  blue  jays,  those  saucy  sentinels  that  herald 
with  shrill  notes  all  the  happenings  in  the  woods, 
clamoring  over  distant  thickly  matted  ravines  with¬ 
out  apparent  cause.  At  night  far  away  howls  were 
heard  from  frightened  wolves  that  had  evidently 
scented  danger. 

An  atmosphere  of  dread  pervaded  the  wigwams. 
The  people  believed  that  their  tribal  gods  were  send- 
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ing  a  great  punishment.  A  monster,  frightful  and 
mysterious,  was  in  the  country  and  was  warping  their 
destinies.  There  were  many  councils  of  the  sages 
and  chiefs,  and  the  medicine  men  were  exhorted  to 
invoke  the  intercession  of  the  good  manitous  with 
the  ghostly  incantations  that  tradition  had  estab¬ 
lished,  but  the  unseen  devastation  continued.  The 
rumblings  still  came  from  Thunder  Knob  during  the 
dark  hours.  The  strange  trails  still  marred  the  open 
stretches  and  gashed  the  vine-clad  sides  of  the  hollows 
among  the  hills. 

As  a  last  resort  the  despondent  red  men  resolved 
to  appeal  to  the  magic  arts  of  old  Midek-we,  who 
lived  alone  on  the  bank  of  a  little  creek,  miles  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  Romance  and  bitterness 
had  molded  her  early  life.  Once  love-light  from  her 
eyes  shone  upon  a  youthful  captive  that  the  young 
men  had  brought  from  a  foray  against  distant  ene¬ 
mies.  He  was  bound  to  a  stake,  and  the  next  day 
he  was  to  be  a  fiery  sacrifice  to  tribal  hate.  In  vain 
she  pleaded  for  his  deliverance.  That  night  she 
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helped  him  to  escape.  He  promised  to  return  when 
he  became  a  mighty  warrior  and  hunter,  worthy  of 
her  charms,  and  claim  her  for  his  own,  but  he  had 
never  reappeared.  He  hurriedly  paddled  a  little  canoe 
out  into  the  mists  of  the  night,  and  its  white  wake 
left  a  trail  of  sorrow  over  her  heart  that  was  never 
effaced.  The  cruel  years  that  took  her  youth  and 
beauty  left  her  an  outcast  in  a  twilight  of  hopeless 
grief. 

The  wrath  of  the  tribe  was  visited  upon  her  when 
her  complicity  in  the  escape  was  discovered,  and 
she  was  banished  from  the  haunts  for  her  kindred. 
She  hurled  her  curse  upon  them  when  she  went  away 
into  seclusion,  and  some  of  the  old  men  believed 
that  this  curse  had  now  brought  fruition,  and  that 
the  woman  was  a  witch  of  great  power. 

When  the  emissaries  from  the  villages  came,  they 
found  a  gray-haired  squaw — wrinkled,  ancient  and 
shrivelled — who  sat  crooning  mystic  gibberish  over 
a  fire  of  little  sticks  in  her  rude  shelter  under  the 
trees. 
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Suspended  about  her,  on  the  rough  sides  of  the 
hut,  were  bunches  of  herbs — queer  little  bags — 
crossed  bits  of  wood,  oddly  shaped — strings  of  dried 
snake  skins,  fish  heads,  and  pierced  bones — strangely 
woven  bead  designs — and  many  other  devices  of 
Indian  migic  and  enchantment.  A  tame  crow  hopped 
about  and  curiously  inspected  the  visitors,  who  told 
their  story  of  affliction. 

She  greeted  them  with  scorn  and  told  them  that 
her  magic  had  brought  the  Sand  Bear  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  had  driven  away  the  larger  fish  in  the  lake, 
in  revenge  for  her  wrongs.  After  long  supplication 
she  relented  and  said  that,  to  show  her  power,  she 
would  lift  her  curse  and  keep  the  monster  out  of  the 
land  during  the  short  time  she  yet  had  to  live.  When 
she  was  dead  the  Sand  Bear  would  be  driven  back 
into  his  old  lair  by  her  lover  of  years  ago,  who,  she 
had  dreamed,  was  now  a  giant  of  supernatural 
strength  somewhere  away  up  under  the  northern 
stars.  Her  spirit  would  lead  him  on,  and  forever  the 
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rumblings  in  the  big  hill  would  be  a  reproach  to  her 
people  for  the  ills  she  had  suffered. 

The  sages  departed  for  their  homes.  Thunder 
Knob  became  silent.  The  sinister  trails  were  obliter¬ 
ated  by  the  winds  and  rains,  much  of  the  game 
returned,  the  sturgeon  again  came  into  the  waters  of 
the  lake,  and  contentment  reigned  among  the  lodges. 
It  was  believed  that  the  coil  of  the  evil  gods  had 
ended,  that  Midek-we’s  curse  was  lifted,  and  would 
be  impotent  when  she  died.  In  their  simple  faith 
they  lived  the  happy  lives  of  all  the  wild  things  that 
have  their  creature  comforts  provided  for. 

One  night  in  early  spring  an  icy  finger  touched 
poor  old  Midek-we,  and  she  slept.  In  a  few  days  the 
awe-stricken  Indians  heard  a  deafening  roar  and  saw 
a  terrible  monster  tearing  and  crashing  through  the 
woods.  Shreds  of  foam  dripped  from  his  distended 
jaws,  and  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble  under  the 
strokes  of  his  enormous  paws.  He  dashed  up  the  side 
of  Thunder  Knob  and  disappeared  into  the  mouth  of 
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the  cavern  that  the  Indians  had  searched  for  and 
found  after  they  had  felt  sure  that  he  was  no  more. 

Soon  a  gigantic  man  appeared,  who  was  following 
his  trail.  He  carried  a  spear  that  none  of  the  Indians 
could  lift,  and  a  bow  that  two  of  the  strongest  could 
not  bend.  His  moccasins  were  so  large  that  a  little 
papoose  could  sleep  in  one  of  them.  He  wore  a  coat 
of  porcupine  quills,  and  on  his  head  was  a  great  war 
bonnet  with  a  thousand  red-tipped  feathers. 

He  told  them  that  he  had  trailed  the  beast  from 
far  up  in  the  northland  among  the  snows  and  icebergs 
and  had  followed  it  for  many  moons.  At  night,  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  pursuit,  he  always  saw  a  little  light  that 
glimmered  faintly  in  the  gloom  ahead  of  the  monster, 
and  he  believed  it  to  be  the  glow  of  a  guiding  spirit. 

He  said  his  name  was  Kabiosa  and  that  he  was  one 
of  the  Windegoes.  He  was  hungry  and  asked  for 
food.  They  brought  him  a  freshly  killed  deer.  He 
ate  all  of  the  flesh  raw,  crunched  up  the  bones,  and 
departed  on  his  quest.  They  saw  him  enter  the  bear’s 
cave,  and  soon  afterward  deep  reverberations  issued 
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from  the  darkness  of  the  cavern  that  sounded  like 
thunder. 

The  Indians  thought  that  some  day  the  hunter 
would  come  out  from  the  cave  with  the  big  skin  on 
the  end  of  his  spear,  that  he  would  march  away  with 
it  to  the  country  he  came  from,  and  use  it  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  northern  cold. 

That  night  a  tempest  came  from  over  the  lake. 
The  wind  blew  down  the  trees  and  swept  the  waters 
over  the  lower  blufFs.  Old  trunks  were  uprooted  over 
the  entrance  to  the  cave,  heavy  masses  of  sand  slid 
from  the  upper  slopes,  and  the  opening  was  entirely 
closed.  Many  loose  branches  and  leaves  were  piled 
over  the  spot  by  the  gale,  and  the  daring  hunter  was 
never  seen  again. 

Year  after  year  the  sounds  of  the  desperate  conflict 
between  Kabiosa  and  the  Sand  Bear  in  the  hollow 
depths  have  been  heard.  The  titanic  warfare  may 
still  rage  in  the  hidden  cavern.  The  great  hill  may  be 
haunted  by  turbulent  shades,  the  turmoil  of  angry 
fires  may  be  within  its  bosom,  or  the  strange  rever- 
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berations  may  come  from  causes  quite  natural,  but 
the  mystery  has  never  been  solved. 

The  old  Indian  said  that  whenever  the  rumblings 
were  heard  from  the  hill,  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
land  would  know  that  Kabiosa  was  still  battling  with 
the  ferocious  beast,  and  that  the  awful  sounds  would 
never  cease  until  one  of  the  fighters  was  conquered, 
or  the  spirit  of  Midek-we  was  appeased. 
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They  say  that  at  the  end  of  time, 

Before  the  Gods  are  gone  to  sleep, 

All  men  that  ever  lived  shall  climb 
Out  of  their  graves,  however  deep. 

The  old  shall  have  their  youth  again, 

The  lame  shall  walk,  the  blind  shall  see, 
And  there  shall  be  a  brief  while,  then, 

When  dreams  come  true  for  you  and  me. 

The  dreams  of  good  and  wise  and  great, 
The  dreams  of  every  knave  and  fool 
Shall  gleam,  if  men  but  watch  and  wait, 

At  last  within  the  Heron’s  Pool. 


The  Heron’s  Pool 


HE  pool  was  far  back  from  the  big  marshes 
through  which  lazy  currents  wound.  It  was 
in  one  of  those  secluded  nooks  that  the  seep¬ 
ing  water  finds  for  itself  when  it  would  hide 
in  secret  retreats  and  form  a  little  world  of 
its  own.  It  was  bordered  by  slushy  grasses  and  small 
willows;  its  waters  spread  silently  among  the  bul¬ 
rushes,  lily  pads  and  thick  brush  tangles.  A  few  ghost¬ 
ly  sycamores  and  poplars  protruded  above  the  under¬ 
growth,  and  the  intricate  network  of  wild  grapevines 
concealed  broken  stumps  that  were  mantled  with 
moss.  The  placid  pool  was  seldom  ruffled,  for  the 
dense  vegetation  protected  it  from  the  winds.  Wan¬ 
dering  clouds  were  mirrored  in  its  cool  depths.  Water 
snakes  made  silvery  trails  across  it.  Sinister  shadows 
of  hawk’s  wings  sometimes  swept  by,  and  often  the 
splash  of  a  frog  sent  little  rings  out  over  the  surface. 
Opalescent  dragon-flies  hovered  among  the  weeds  and 
small  turtles  basked  along  the  margins. 
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The  Voices  of  the  Little  Things  were  in  this  abode 
of  tranquility — the  gentle  sounds  that  fill  nature’s 
sanctuaries  with  soft  music.  There  were  contented 
songs  of  feathered  visitors,  distant  cries  of  crows 
beyond  the  tree-tops,  faint  echoes  of  a  cardinal 
rejoicing  in  the  deep  woods,  and  the  drowsy  hum  of 
insects — the  myriad  little  tribes  that  sing  in  the 
unseen  aisles  of  the  grasses. 

One  spring  a  gray  old  heron  winged  his  way  slowly 
over  the  pool,  and  after  a  few  uncertain  turns  over 
the  trees,  wearily  settled  among  the  rushes.  After 
stalking  about  in  the  labyrinth  of  weeds  along  the 
shallow  edges  for  some  time,  he  took  his  station  on 
a  dead  branch  that  protruded  from  the  water  near 
the  shore,  and  solemnly  contemplated  his  surround¬ 
ings. 

His  plumage  was  tattered,  and  he  bore  the  record 
of  the  years  he  had  spent  on  the  marshy  wastes  along 
the  river.  His  eye  had  lost  its  lustre,  and  the  delicate 
blue  that  had  adorned  the  wings  of  his  youth  had 
faded  to  a  pale  ashen  gray.  The  tired  pinions  were 
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slightly  frayed — the  wings  hung  rather  loosely  in 
repose,  and  the  lanky  legs  carried  scars  and  crusty 
gray  scales  that  told  of  vicissitudes  in  the  battle  for 
existence.  He  looked  long  and  curiously  at  a  round 
white  object  on  the  bottom  near  his  low  perch.  The 
round  object  had  a  history,  but  its  story  did  not  come 
within  the  sphere  of  the  heron’s  interests,  and  he 
returned  to  his  meditations. 

When  night  came  his  still  figure  melted  into  the 
darkness.  A  fallen  luna  moth,  whose  wet  wings 
might  faintly  reflect  the  starlight,  would  sometimes 
tempt  him,  and  he  would  listen  languidly  to  the 
lonely  cries  of  an  owl  that  lived  in  one  of  the  syca¬ 
mores.  The  periodic  visits  of  coons  and  foxes,  that 
prowled  stealthily  in  the  shadows  and  craftily 
searched  the  wet  grasses  for  small  prey,  did  not  dis¬ 
turb  him.  They  well  knew  the  power  of  the  gray  old 
warrior’s  cruel  bill.  His  dangerous  enemies  were  far 
away.  The  will-o-the-wisps  that  spookily  hovered 
along  the  tops  of  the  rushes,  and  the  erratic  flights 
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of  the  fire-flies,  did  not  mar  his  serenity.  He  was 
spending  his  old  age  in  comfort  and  repose. 

When  the  heron  came  to  the  pool  the  Genius  of 
the  Place  was  old  Topago,  a  chief  of  the  Pottawotto- 
mies.  A  great  many  years  ago  he  lived  in  a  little  hut, 
rudely  built  of  logs  and  elm  bark,  on  an  open  space 
a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  pool.  The  fortunes  of 
his  tribe  had  steadily  declined,  and  their  sun  was 
setting.  After  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  war  and 
sickness  had  decimated  his  people.  The  wild  game 
began  to  disappear  and  hunger  stalked  among  the 
little  villages.  The  old  chief  brooded  constantly  over 
the  sorrows  of  his  race.  As  the  years  rolled  on  his 
melancholy  deepened.  He  sought  isolation  in  the 
deep  woods  and  built  his  lonely  dwelling  near  the 
pool  to  pass  his  last  years  in  solitude.  His  was  the 
anguish  of  the  heart  that  comes  when  hope  has  fled. 
Occasionally  one  of  the  few  faithful  followers  who 
were  left  would  come  to  the  little  cabin  and  leave 
supplies  of  corn  and  dried  meat,  but  beyond  this 
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he  had  no  visitors.  His  contact  with  his  tribe  had 
ceased. 

One  stormy  night,  when  the  north  wind  howled 
around  his  frail  abode,  and  the  spirits  of  the  cold 
were  sighing  in  the  trunks  of  the  big  trees,  the  aged 
Indian  sat  over  his  small  fire  and  held  his  medicine 
bag  in  his  shrivelled  hands.  Its  potent  charm  had 
carried  him  safely  through  many  perils,  and  he  now 
asked  of  it  the  redemption  of  his  people.  That  night 
the  wind  ceased  and  he  felt  the  presence  of  his  good 
manitous  in  the  darkness.  They  told  him  that  the 
magic  of  his  medicine  was  still  strong.  If  he  would 
watch  the  reflections  in  the  pool,  there  would  some¬ 
time  appear  among  them  the  form  of  a  crescent  moon 
that  would  foretell  a  great  change  in  the  fortunes 
of  his  race,  but  he  must  see  the  reflection  with  his 
own  eyes. 

In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ice  had  melted,  he 
began  his  nightly  vigils  at  the  foot  of  an  ancient  pine 
that  overhung  the  water.  Through  weary  years  he 
gazed  with  dimmed  eyes  upon  the  infinite  and  inscru- 
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table  lights  that  gleamed  and  trembled  in  the  pool. 
Many  times  he  saw  the  new  moon  hang  in  the  twi¬ 
lights  of  the  west,  and  saw  the  old  crescent  near  the 
horizon  before  the  dawn,  but  no  crescent  was  ever 
reflected  from  the  zenith  into  the  still  depths  below. 
Only  the  larger  moons  rode  in  the  night  skies  above 
him.  His  aching  heart  fought  with  despair  and  dis¬ 
trust  of  his  tribal  gods.  The  wrinkles  deepened  on 
his  wan  face.  The  cold  nights  of  spring  and  fall  bent 
the  decrepit  figure  and  whitened  the  withered  locks. 
Time  dealt  harshly  with  the  faithful  watcher,  nobly 
guarding  his  sacred  trust. 

One  spring  a  few  tattered  shreds  of  a  blanket  clung 
to  the  rough  roots.  Heavy  snow  masses  around  the 
pine  had  slipped  down  to  the  frozen  pool  sometime 
during  the  winter,  and  carried  with  them  a  helpless 
burden.  The  melting  ice  had  let  it  into  the  sombre 
depths.  The  birds  sang  as  before,  the  leaves  came 
and  went,  and  Mother  Nature  continued  her  eternal 
rhythm. 

During  a  March  gale  the  ancient  pine  tottered 
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and  fell  across  the  open  water.  In  the  grim  proces¬ 
sion  of  the  years  it  became  sodden  and  gradually 
settled  into  the  oozy  depths.  Only  the  gnarled  and 
decayed  branch — the  perch  of  the  old  heron — 
remained  above  the  surface. 

One  night  in  early  fall,  when  there  was  a  tinge 
of  frost  in  the  air,  and  the  messages  of  the  dying  year 
were  fluttering  down  to  the  water  from  the  over¬ 
hanging  trees,  the  full  moon  shone  resplendently 
directly  above  the  pool.  The  heron  turned  his  taper¬ 
ing  head  toward  it  for  a  moment,  plumed  his  strag¬ 
gling  feathers,  nonchalantly  gazed  at  the  white  skull 
that  caught  the  moon’s  light  below  the  water  near 
his  perch,  and  relapsed  into  immobility.  A  rim  of 
darkness  crept  over  the  edge  of  the  moon,  and  the 
earth’s  shadow  stole  slowly  across  the  silver  disc. 
The  soft  beams  that  glowed  on  the  trees  and  grasses 
became  dimmed  and  they  retreated  into  the  shadows. 
The  darkened  orb  was  almost  eclipsed.  Only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  was  left,  but  far  down  in  the  chill  mystery 
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of  the  waters  below,  among  countless  beams  of  the 
stars,  was  reflected  a  crescent  moon. 

The  magic  of  Topago’s  medicine  was  still  potent. 
The  hour  for  the  redemption  of  the  red  man  had 
come  but  Topago  was  no  more.  The  mantle  of  the 
Genius  of  the  Place  had  fallen  upon  the  old  heron. 
He  was  the  keeper  of  the  secret  of  his  pool. 
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Down  to  the  water’s  edge 
See  how  he  sallies! 

Fingers  the  silent  sedge, 
Rapes  all  the  valleys! 

Ho  now,  ye  stately  dames! 
What  of  your  ancient  names 
Over  your  embered  shames 
Forest  Fire  dallies! 


JV ud- J u-Na-  Gow 

EFORE  strangers  came  into  the  land  bring¬ 
ing  with  them  a  prosaic  nomenclature,  there 
was  no  Mount  Tom.  The  noble  promon¬ 
tory  that  lifted  its  royal  brow  from  among 
the  contours  of  the  sand  hills  was  called 
Wud-ja-na-gow,  or  Sand  Mountain,  by  the  red  men. 
Near  it,  on  a  low  ridge  back  of  the  hills,  a  Pottowat- 
tomie  village  had  flourished  for  many  years. 

Just  below  the  village  a  small  creek,  fed  by  springs, 
wound  through  the  open  woods,  and  reached  the  lake 
through  a  deep  ravine.  The  hills  protected  the  lodges 
from  the  north  winds  and  violent  storms  from  the 
lake.  The  young  hunters  usually  had  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  village  supplied  with  meat.  They  pad- 
died  their  birch-bark  canoes  through  the  ravine  to  the 
lake  and  varied  the  food  supplies  with  sturgeon  and 
other  fish.  In  times  of  plenty  the  game  and  fish  not 
needed  for  immediate  use  were  smoked  and  stored 
for  winter  consumption.  Small  patches  of  corn  were 
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scattered  through  the  fertile  open  spaces  away  from 
the  creek.  The  women  gossiped  over  their  domestic 
concerns,  the  men  loitered  along  the  hillsides,  and 
the  little  community  lived  in  peace,  with  no  troubles 
but  those  that  nature  has  laid  upon  all  her  children. 
In  their  uncivilized  state  they  were  spared  the  mis¬ 
eries  of  temperament,  and  the  refined  tortures,  as 
well  as  the  joys,  of  more  highly  developed  mentality. 
Their  primitive  needs  were  provided  for.  Food  was 
abundant,  and  the  red  men  were  contented — if  there 
be  real  contentment  in  this  world. 

After  a  long  period  of  prosperity  there  came  a  sum¬ 
mer  of  drought.  Pitiless  heat  and  breathless  skies 
shriveled  the  leaves,  dried  up  the  streams  and  ponds, 
and  brought  suffering  to  the  live  things.  In  the 
autumn  the  parched  land  had  yielded  up  its  vibrant 
life.  Instead  of  the  mellow  golds  and  crimsons,  there 
were  grays  and  neutral  browns.  The  voices  of  the 
forest  were  hushed.  The  fall  flowers  did  not  bloom. 
The  willows  and  tall  grasses  drooped  in  sorrow,  for 
a  blight  had  come  upon  the  land.  Day  after  day 
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the  blood-red  sun  went  below  the  sharp  rim  of  the 
horizon  without  promise  to  the  faded  hills. 

Smoke  appeared  far  in  the  southwest  and  a  black 
pall  crept  into  the  sky.  Before  many  hours  there  was 
a  vague  unrest  in  the  woods.  There  were  strange 
sounds  among  the  withered  trees  and  dried  marshes. 
The  wild  life  was  fleeing  eastward.  At  night  a  baleful 
glare  tinged  the  crests  of  the  dunes  and  reflected  from 
swiftly  moving  wings  above  them. 

With  the  coming  of  the  wind  stifling  smoke  crept 
through  the  woods.  Soon  the  crackling  lines  of  flame 
came,  writhing  and  roaring  through  the  dry  timber 
There  were  muffled  cries  from  tiny  furred  fugitives 
in  the  matted  grasses  in  the  low  places.  Noble  land¬ 
scapes  were  being  scourged  by  demons.  Nature’s 
cool  cloisters  and  her  dream  cathedrals  were  on  fire. 

There  is  a  heartfelt  grief  that  comes  with  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  trees.  The  sacrilege  of  their  destruction 
touches  us  more  deeply  if  we  have  lived  among  them 
and  learned  that  with  them  have  been  builded  the 
real  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  In  them  we  may  find 
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reflection  of  all  human  emotions,  and  for  the  subtly 
attuned  soul,  they  have  emotions  of  their  own. 

The  terrified  dwellers  along  the  creek  fled  to  the 
beach,  and  with  awe-stricken  faces  watched  the 
march  of  the  flames  through  the  country.  They  saw 
the  flashes  from  the  cedars,  pines,  and  spruces  shoot 
high  into  clouds  of  smoke  and  flying  sparks,  and  heard 
the  crackling  of  countless  trunks  and  branches  that 
quivered  in  torment  on  the  blazing  hills. 

By  some  fortuitous  chance — perhaps  a  temporary 
veering  of  the  air  currents — the  ravine,  through 
which  the  little  creek  found  its  way,  was  spared.  A 
portion  of  the  timber  on  the  slopes  of  Wud-ju-na-gow 
was  also  untouched,  but  everywhere  else  was  desola¬ 
tion.  The  blackened  and  smouldering  expanse  car¬ 
ried  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  horror-stricken 
groups  huddled  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  Most 
of  their  primitive  belongings  had  been  rescued,  but 
their  future  looked  as  dark  as  the  grim  landscapes 
around  them. 

It  was  late  in  the  season.  The  fishing  had  been 
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unusually  poor,  and  there  was  no  living  thing  among 
the  forest  ruins  that  could  be  used  for  food.  The 
stores  that  had  been  saved  would  last  but  a  short  time 
and  there  was  an  appalling  fear  of  famine. 

Many  anxious  hours  were  spent  in  deliberation. 
Believing  that  Omnipotent  wrath  had  destroyed 
everything  except  the  sands  and  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  the  bewildered  Indians  saw  no  ray  of  hope. 
The  calamity  had  fallen  with  crushing  force.  The 
vengeance  of  evil  gods  was  upon  them.  Their  few 
frail  canoes  could  not  carry  all  of  them  on  the  lake. 
The  range  of  smoking  hills  that  swept  away  along 
the  curving  beach-lines  seemed  to  offer  no  path  of 
refuge. 

Young  Wa-be-no-je  had  listened  intently  to  all  of 
the  discussions,  and  had  pondered  deeply  over  the 
desperate  straits  of  his  people.  He  bore  the  Indian 
name  of  the  white  marsh  hawk.  He  was  nearly  nine¬ 
teen.  His  proud  father,  a  shrewd  old  hunter  and 
trapper,  had  taught  him  the  craft  and  lore  of  the 
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woods.  He  sat  near  little  Taheta,  the  playmate  of  his 
childhood.  With  ripening  years  love  had  come  into 
their  lives.  Before  the  great  fire  they  had  begun  to 
talk  of  a  wigwam  of  their  own,  but  now  that  dark 
hours  had  come  they  knew  they  would  have  to  wait. 

Wa-be-no-je  rose  from  a  log  on  which  they  had 
been  sitting,  near  a  group  of  the  older  men,  stepped 
forward  and  volunteered  to  follow  the  fire  and  find 
the  game.  With  care  the  scant  supply  of  food  would 
be  sufficient  to  support  his  companions  for  two 
moons.  If  he  did  not  return  by  the  end  of  that  time 
they  would  understand  that  his  quest  had  failed. 

A  few  simple  preparations  were  made  for  his  jour¬ 
ney.  With  forebodings  in  her  heart,  with  love-light 
shining  through  her  tears,  little  Taheta  saw  him 
depart  into  the  charred  wastes  on  his  errand  of  salva¬ 
tion.  No  mailed  knight  ever  rode  out  upon  the  path 
to  glory  with  brighter  eyes  upon  him  than  those  that 
glowed  under  the  long  lashes  of  the  Pottowattomie 
maiden,  as  she  gazed  longingly  after  him  from  the 
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edge  of  the  ravine.  She  watched  his  lithe,  sinewy 
figure  as  he  bravely  strode  away  and  faded  into  the 
distance.  She  went  back  in  sorrow  and  began  with  the 
others  to  endure  patiently  the  long  wait  and  suspense 
which  they  knew  was  inevitable  before  the  hunter’s 
return. 

It  was  agreed  that  every  night  at  sundown  a  fire 
should  be  built  on  the  lofty  top  of  Wu-ju-na-gow, 
and  kept  burning  until  dawn,  during  Wa-be-no-je’s 
absence.  If  he  was  where  he  could  see  this  light,  he 
would  know  that  his  people  were  still  in  the  ravine, 
and  in  the  darkness  it  would  take  the  place  of  burned 
landmarks  to  guide  him  on  his  return  journey.  Ten 
members  of  the  little  band,  including  Taheta,  were 
to  perform  this  duty,  and  each  night  one  of  them 
climbed  the  zigzag  trail  to  the  sandy  top,  kindled  the 
beacon  fire,  watched  and  replenished  it  until  sun¬ 
rise,  and  returned. 

From  miles  away  the  young  hunter  could  see  the 
tiny  light  against  the  sky.  When  its  glow  was  very 
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bright  he  knew  that  one  he  loved  was  near  it.  He 
tramped  on  through  the  ashes  and  debris  for  many 
days.  At  night  he  climbed  to  some  high  spot  and 
slept.  One  afternoon  he  reached  a  sandy  stretch 
where  the  trees  were  scattered  and  there  were  few 
grasses.  The  wind  had  evidently  lulled  when  the  fire 
reached  this  area,  for  the  burnt  places  ended.  He 
began  to  find  the  game  trails  leading  from  them, 
which  he  followed  for  several  days.  The  signs 
became  fresher,  and  one  morning  his  eyes  were  glad¬ 
dened  by  the  sight  of  deer  grazing  peacefully  beyond 
a  small  river  he  had  never  seen  before. 

Fearing  that  the  animals  might  move  on  and  be 
beyond  reach  before  he  could  return  and  obtain  help, 
he  decided  to  kill  as  many  as  possible  and  preserve  and 
hide  the  meat.  Its  transportation  would  then  be  a 
comparatively  simple  matter,  and  he  was  sure  he 
could  secure  enough  for  the  winter’s  supply. 

He  set  cautiously  to  work.  The  silent  arrows 
brought  down  several  deer  the  first  day.  He  killed  no 
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more  until  this  meat  was  cut  into  little  strips,  strung 
on  many  switches,  smoked  over  fires  of  dried  leaves 
and  dead  wood,  and  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun. 
He  enlarged  a  small  cave  under  some  rocks  by  dig- 
ging  away  the  sand.  He  made  a  floor  of  dead  leaves 
inside  on  which  to  pile  his  stores,  and  carefully  walled 
up  the  opening  with  stones  to  protect  the  precious 
contents  from  the  wolves  and  other  prowlers.  The 
game  was  gradually  moving  away,  but  before  it  dis¬ 
appeared  the  cave  was  well  filled  and  there  was  more 
than  enough  to  last  his  people  for  a  year. 

The  long  dry  period  was  now  broken  by  a  heavy 
rain  storm  that  lasted  for  several  days.  The  arid  earth 
drank  of  the  falling  waters;  the  blackness  and  ruin 
upon  the  land  were  washed  as  with  tears  of  atone¬ 
ment.  The  streams  again  flowed  and  the  pools  and 
marshes  that  gave  life  and  joy  to  the  wild  things  were 
filled. 

When  the  skies  cleared  Wa-be-no-je  piled  more 
rocks  over  the  entrance  to  the  cave  and  started  home¬ 
ward  with  a  light  heart.  Weary  miles  were  traversed 
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before  he  could  see  the  faint  light  on  the  horizon 
against  the  night  sky.  During  two  nights  he  heard 
wolves  howling  in  the  distance,  and  the  next  night 
they  were  much  nearer.  They  gradually  closed  in 
toward  him  and  he  knew  that  danger  had  come.  He 
had  but  two  good  arrows.  The  others  were  lost  or 
broken.  He  came  to  a  small  stream  and  waded  it  for 
a  mile  or  so  to  throw  his  hungry  followers  off  his 
trail,  but  they  soon  found  it  again.  Yellow  eyeballs 
reflected  his  firelight  while  he  slept.  Once  he  loosed 
one  of  the  precious  arrows  to  save  his  life.  The  pack 
immediately  fell  upon  their  wounded  comrade  and 
devoured  him.  Their  hunger  was  only  partially 
appeased  and  they  kept  close  to  Wa-be-no-je  until 
the  following  evening.  He  knew  that  unless  he  could 
find  some  means  of  shaking  them  off  he  would  never 
see  Taheta  or  his  people  again.  He  decided  to 
attempt  to  pick  his  way  through  the  end  of  a  wide 
marsh,  believing  that  his  pursuers  would  not  follow 
him  into  the  water.  If  he  could  get  safely  across,  he 
would  be  able  to  elude  them. 
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The  swamp  was  full  of  quaking  bogs,  and  near 
the  middle  the  water  was  quite  deep.  His  progress 
was  impeded  by  the  soft  mud  and  decayed  vegetation 
on  the  bottom,  and  the  farther  he  went  the  more 
desperate  became  his  chances.  One  foot  sank  sud¬ 
denly  in  the  soft  ooze  and  then  the  other.  He  could 
neither  retreat  nor  go  ahead.  He  had  reached  a  mass 
of  quicksand,  and  with  every  attempt  to  extricate 
himself  he  sank  a  little  lower.  He  clutched  the  ends 
of  a  few  sodden  grasses  and  held  them  for  some  time, 
but  the  stagnant  murkv  waters  slowly  closed  over  him 
and  he  was  gone. 

The  baffled  wolves  howled  along  the  margins  of 
the  marsh  for  awhile  but  soon  disappeared,  like  all 
enemies  whose  quarry  has  found  sanctuary.  The 
little  fire  on  the  horizon  flared  up  brightly,  as  though 
fresh  sticks  had  been  piled  upon  it,  and  gleamed 
through  the  darkness  brighter  than  ever  before.  It 
faded  away  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  and  its  watcher 
followed  the  steep  trail  down  the  side  of  Wud-ju-na- 
gow  to  rest. 
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Wa-be-no-je’s  silent  departure  from  the  world  left 
hardly  a  ripple  in  the  marsh.  It  is  human  to  cherish 
the  hope,  or  fondly  believe,  that  some  store  of  gold, 
or  grandeur  of  achievement — some  sculptured  mon¬ 
ument,  or  service  to  mankind — will  stand  at  our  place 
of  exit  and  be  eloquent  while  the  ages  last,  but  the 
Waters  of  Oblivion  hide  well  their  secrets.  Beneath 
them  are  neither  pride  nor  vanity.  The  primordial 
slime  from  which  we  came  reclaims  without  pomp  or 
jeweled  vesture,  and  if  there  be  a  Great  Beyond,  poor 
Wa-ba-no-je  may  reach  it  from  the  quicksand  as 
safely  as  he  who  becomes  dust  within  marble  walls. 

The  early  snows  came  and  the  nightly  beacons  on 
Wud-ju-na-gow  still  glowed.  Only  one  guardian  sat 
beside  them.  Wa-be-no-je’s  people  now  believed  he 
would  never  return.  Hope  still  abided  in  Taheta’s 
loyal  heart,  and  night  after  night  she  climbed  the 
shelving  steeps  and  built  her  fire.  One  cold  stormy 
night  she  sat  huddled  in  her  blanket  and  listened  to 
whistling  winds.  The  snow  swirled  around  her  and 
toward  morning  the  light  was  gone.  The  next  day 
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they  found  the  rigid  little  form  in  the  blanket  and 
buried  it  below  the  ashes  of  her  fire. 

Today  the  Fireweed,  that  ever  haunts  the  burnt 
places,  lifts  its  tender  stalk  above  the  spot,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  soul  of  the  faithful  Taheta  lurks  among 
the  tender  pink  blossoms — a  halo  that  may  be  seen 
from  the  dark  waters  of  the  distant  marsh. 
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When  time  was  new  and  the  Gods  were  young 
And  wilder  than  Gods  should  be, 

From  star  to  wanton  star  they  flung 
In  an  age-long  revelry. 

And  for  ’twas  then  that  the  virgin  Earth 
Was  caught  in  their  vinous  breath, 

The  fruit  of  her  womb  was  cursed,  at  birth, 
With  the  terrible  taint  of  death. 


The  Ancient’s  Tales 
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HE  ANCIENT,  as  we  always  called  him 
among  ourselves,  lived  in  the  country  back 
of  the  dunes.  His  white  unkempt  beard 
reached  almost  to  his  waist.  His  tall  figure 
was  bent  with  toilsome  years  and  he  usu¬ 
ally  leaned  forward  on  a  heavy  stick  as  he  sat  in  his 
hickory  rocking  chair  and  talked  of  old  times.  Craggy 
brows  shaded  his  keen  eyes  and  humorous  little  wrin¬ 
kles  played  about  their  corners  in  some  of  his  retro¬ 
spective  moods. 

We  often  smoked  with  him  before  his  stone  fire¬ 
place.  Like  a  large  portion  of  human  kind,  the  old 
man  was  often  prone  to  endless  churnings  of  the 
banalities,  and  vaporous  discourse  entirely  upon  the 
subject  of  himself.  While  these  monologues  some¬ 
times  amused  us  with  their  picturesque  quality,  our 
main  interest  was  in  his  tales  of  early  days. 

One  winter  evening  we  drove  in  a  cutter  through 
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the  deep  snow  to  his  house.  His  flare  of  white  hair 
and  whiskers  appeared  at  the  door,  and  he  gave  us 
a  cheery  welcome. 

“You  fellers  must  ’ave  sump’n  ter’ble  on  yer  minds 
to  come  out  on  a  night  like  this,”  he  remarked,  as  he 
looked  inquiringly  at  us  over  the  rims  of  his  spec¬ 
tacles,  after  we  were  comfortably  seated. 

We  assured  him  that  our  minds  were  quite  care¬ 
free  and  that  we  had  come  just  to  make  him  a  little 
friendly  visit.  He  seemed  flattered,  and  like  all  those 
whose  lives  lie  mostly  behind  them,  he  was  soon 
adrift  among  his  recollections. 

He  showed  us  an  accumulation  of  curiosities  that 
he  prized  highly.  There  were  all  sorts  of  strange 
objects  that  he  had  gathered  up  in  his  lifetime,  and 
there  were  endless  explanations  as  to  how  and  when 
each  of  them  had  come  into  his  possession. 

There  was  a  cigar  box  full  of  Indian  arrowheads — 
many  of  them  fine  specimens — spear  and  tomahawk 
heads,  and  various  stone  utensils  of  the  aborigines 
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that  we  found  interesting.  He  picked  up  the  bleached 
shell  of  a  small  box-turtle. 

“Ev’ry  once  an’  a  while  you  run  across  one  o’  these 
little  turtles  out  on  the  dunes,”  he  explained.  “They’re 
land  turtles  an’  they  don’t  stay  ’round  the  water 
much,  like  most  turtles  do.  I  had  lots  o’  them  shells, 
but  the  most  of  ’em’s  been  carried  off,  an’  that 
reminds  me,  did  you  ever  hear  the  old  Injun  story 
about  the  Thunder  Shell?  Well,  I’ll  tell  it. 

“When  I  was  a  little  feller,  an’  that  was— say, 
lemme  see — that  was  some’rs  in  the  thirties.  I’m  a 
pretty  old  man  now,  an’  if  I  live  a  couple  o’  months 
longer  I’ll  be  either  a  hundred  er  a  hundred  an’  one, 
I  fergit  which,  but  anyway  I  used  to  play  with  the 
Injun  boys  when  they  was  Injuns  over  in  the  dunes 
an’  all  ’round  back  in  ’ere.  They  was  Pottowattomies 
an’  they  all  got  chased  out  by  the  gov’ment  some 
years  later,  anyhow  most  of  ’em  did.  They’s  a  little 
bunch  of  ’em  over  on  the  Saint  Joe  river,  but  most 
of  ’em  went  ’way  off.  Well,  that  ain’t  got  nuth’n  to  do 
with  the  story. 
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“As  I  was  sayin’,  me  an’  the  Injun  kids  used  to 
prowl  ’round  in  the  dunes  a  whole  lot.  We  robbed 
crows’  nests  an’  chased  rabbits  with  a  dog,  an’  that 
was  a  funny  dog  we  had.  I  c’d  never  make  ’im  under¬ 
stand  any  English — just  Injun.  I  used  to  talk  a  heap 
of  Injun.  Some  of  it  was  pretty  much  mixed,  but  that 
don’t  make  no  difference  when  you’re  talkin’  Injun. 
I  never  thought  half  of  ’em  knew  what  they  was 
sayin’  themselves  sometimes. 

“We’d  often  camp  out  an’  build  fires  an’  cook  little 
fish  that  we’d  caught  in  the  creeks,  an’  we’d  sleep  in 
the  underbrush.  Sometimes  we’d  be  gone  so  long  that 
some  old  squaw’d  follow  our  trail  an’  we’d  all  git  a 
lickin’  an’  be  sent  home. 

The  wind  used  to  blow  the  sand  offen  them  dunes 
a  good  deal,  an’  pile  it  up  in  all  sorts  o’  shapes  in  new 
places,  just  as  it  does  now,  an’  then  some  other  wind 
’ud  come  along  an’  blow  it  all  back  where  it  come 
from. 

“Us  kids  found  the  golderndest  biggest  turtle  shell 
one  day  you  ever  heard  tell  of  that  ’ad  been  buried  in 
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the  sand  mebbe  a  thousan’  years.  The  wind  ’ad 
drifted  the  sand  all  offen  it.  It  was  so  big  that  we 
couldn’t  b’lieve  at  first  it  was  a  turtle  shell.  Inside  of 
it  was  some  human  bones  with  a  funny  shaped  skull. 
It  looked  like  somebody  ’ad  been  livin’  inside  the  ol’ 
shell,  an’  mebbe  been  smothered  in  there  sometime 
when  the  wind  was  blowin’  heavy,  er  mebbe  some 
feller’d  crawled  in  there  to  sleep  an’  never  woke  up, 
or  mebbe  the  turtle  ’ad  swallowed  somebody  some¬ 
time  that  didn’t  digest. 

“We  all  went  over  to  see  an  old  Injun  named 
Wabejo,  an’  ’e  was  so  old  ’e  couldn’t  walk  any  more. 
He  used  to  set  out  under  a  tree  in  front  of  ’is  wickyup 
all  the  time  where  ’is  gran’sons  put  ’im  in  the  mornin’, 
an’  then  they’d  come  an’  put  ’im  in  at  sundown.  The 
ol’  cuss  always  liked  to  talk  a  good  deal,  an’  he’d  tell 
us  kids  stories  that  ’ud  crinkle  our  skins  all  over,  an’ 
we’d  listen  to  ’em  ’til  ’is  gran’sons  ’ud  come  an’  make 
us  go  home  so  they  c’d  coop  ’im  up  for  the  night. 

“We  told  the  old  Injun  what  we’d  found  an’  ’e  got 
all  excited  an’  said  ’e  was  goin  over  there  in  the 
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mornin’,  but  of  course  we  knew  ’e  couldn’t,  fer  it 
was  more’n  three  miles  to  where  we’d  found  the  shell. 

“When  ’is  gran’sons  come  he  told  ’em  about  the 
shell  an’  they  said  they’d  git  some  help  an’  they’d  drag 
it  in  so  ’e  c’d  see  it,  an’  they’d  bring  all  the  bones  that 
was  with  it.  They  was  always  awful  kind  to  ’im. 

The  next  day  ’bout  a  dozen  o’  the  Injuns  went 
down  the  shore  an’  up  in  the  hills  after  the  shell.  Us 
kids  all  went  along  to  show  ’em  where  to  find  it.  The 
Injuns  took  some  rawhide  ropes  with  ’em,  an’  when 
we  come  to  the  place  where  the  shell  was  they  tied 
em  to  it,  an’  they  put  all  the  bones  in  a  buckskin  bag 
they  d  taken  along  an’  then  they  hitched  themselves 
up  with  the  rawhide.  They  yanked  the  oF  shell  off 
down  the  side  o’  the  dune  to  the  beach.  All  us  kids 
wanted  to  ride  on  top  of  it  but  they  wouldn’t  let  us. 
They  fin  ly  got  it  up  to  where  the  ol’  man  was  wait’n. 
Then  they  turned  it  ’round  an’  ’round  in  front  of  ’im, 
an  showed  im  all  the  bones.  He  was  so  much  fussed 
up  that  e  didn  t  want  anybody  there,  an’  ’e  told  ’em 
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all  to  git  out  fer  ’e  wanted  to  do  some  thinkin’  fer 
three  or  four  days. 

“We  all  come  back  in  about  a  week,  an’  there  the 
ol’  feller  was,  sett’n  beside  the  shell.  He  looked  awful 
solemn  like  as  though  he’d  been  thinkin’  pretty 
heavy.  He  set  there  ail  the  afternoon  tellin’  us  the 
story  about  the  thunder  shell  that  ’e’d  heard  from 
some  old  men  of  ’is  tribe  when  ’e  was  young. 

“They  told  ’im  that  years  an’  years  ago,  ’fore  any¬ 
body  ever  knew  what  was  goin’  on  ’ere,  some  old 
Injun  talked  with  some  spirits  that  was  ’round  at 
night,  an’  they  told  ’im  about  a  couple  of  awful  big 
turtles  that  once  crep’  up  on  the  beach  from  out  o’ 
the  lake,  an’  they  was  hundreds  o’  times  bigger’n  any 
turtles  we  have  now’days. 

“When  they  come  up  out  o’  the  water  all  the  sand 
country  was  flat  an’  they  crawled  all  over  it  after 
food.  Turtles  c’n  go  an  awful  long  time  without  food, 
an’  mebbe  it  ’ud  be  three  or  four  years  ’fore  they’d 
find  much  of  anything  to  eat  ’cept  a  few  dead  fish 
that  ’ud  be  thrown  up  on  the  beach  by  the  waves. 
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“ The  country  kep’  flat  fer  a  long  time  on  account 
o’  the  turtles  crawlin’  over  it.  The  under  sides  o’ 
their  shells  was  rubbin’  the  sand  all  the  time  an’  they 
kep’  it  all  smoothed  out. 

Once  they  made  up  their  minds  to  lay  some  eggs. 
They  dug  a  great  big  hole  an’  filled  it  up  with  eggs 
an  left  em  to  hatch  in  the  sun.  Then  they  found 
that  sump’n  ’ad  come  in  the  night  that  ’ad  busted 
open  a  lot  an’  sucked  the  insides  out  of  ’em,  an’  they 
found  it  was  bears  that  was  doin’  it.  The  ol’  turtles 
found  bears  asleep  out  on  the  sand  that  was  all  stuffed 
up  with  eggs.  They’d  crawl  on  top  of  ’em  an  squash 
’em  an’  then  eat  ’em  up.  After  that  they  piled  sand 
away  up  over  their  eggs  an’  covered  ’em  so  deep  that 
they  didn’t  ’ave  no  more  trouble  with  the  bears. 

“After  a  while  a  whole  swarm  o’  young  turtles 
come  pokin  up  to  the  surface  an’  begun  lookin’ 
’round.  The  big  ones  trooped  ’em  all  down  to  the 
beach  an’  showed  ’em  how  to  eat  fish.  When  they 
got  well  growed  up  they’d  all  go  ’way  an’  lay  eggs 
fer  themselves.  They  kep  on  diggin’  more  holes  an’ 
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pilin’  up  more  sand  ’til  the  country  got  all  roughed 
up  with  their  family  life.  Then  the  big  winds  got  a 
chance  at  them  piles  an’  begun  makin’  hills  of  ’em. 
That  big  one  that  the  Injuns  called  Wud-ju-na-gow, 
an’  what  we  call  Mount  Tom,  was  one  of  ’em. 

“With  all  the  increase  that  kep’  goin’  on  they  got 
to  be  so  many  turtles  after  a  while  that  they  wasn’t 
enough  fer  ’em  to  eat,  an’  the  young  ones  was  mostly 
runts  an’  wasn’t  never  able  to  git  their  growth.  Ev’ry 
new  batch  that  was  hatched  ’ud  be  smaller’n  the  last 
ones,  ’til  in  later  years  a  turtle  never  got  no  bigger’n 
a  pie  plate,  an’  that’s  the  way  the  biggest  of  ’em  are 
now,  an’  they  live  mostly  on  june  bugs  an’  other  little 
mites  they  find  gadd’n  about  on  the  sand. 

“The  first  Injun  that  come  into  these  parts  wasn’t 
no  Injun  at  all.  He  was  some  kind  of  a  spirit  that  ’ad 
turned  into  a  man.  He’d  ’ad  a  big  fuss  with  some 
other  spirits  an’  ’e’d  left  ’em.  He  was  here  when  the 
others  come.  One  o’  the  medicine  men  found  out  by 
cookin’  sump’n  in  a  little  kittle  an’  makin’  a  pink 
smoke,  that  this  feller  was  really  a  bad  god  o’  some 
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kind,  an’  they  was  goin’  to  burn  ’im  up.  Then  ’e  lit 
out  an’  soon  after  that  it  begun  to  thunder  ev’ry  night 
when  the  sky  was  clear. 

“The  Injuns  kept  wonderin’  an’  wonderin’.  They 
found  that  all  the  big  round  stones  was  disappearin’ 
from  the  country  an’  they  found  a  heap  of  ’em  piled 
on  top  of  a  big  hill  that  afterwards  was  named  Thun¬ 
der  Knob.  The  dune  was  shaped  different  from  what 
it  is  now,  an’  they  was  a  steep  drop  from  one  side  of 
it  that  went  ’way  down.  Of  course  they  was  some 
natural  thunder  that  kep’  goin’  on  from  time  to  time 
that  didn’t  ’ave  anything  to  do  with  the  kind  that  the 
Injuns  ’ad  been  hearin’  all  along,  that  seemed  to  come 
from  some’rs  ’round  Thunder  Knob. 

“One  night  they  all  watched  in  the  moonlight  an’ 
they  seen  rocks  flyin’  through  the  air  an’  droppin’ 
over  in  the  gully  where  all  the  noise  seemed  to  be 
cornin’  from.  The  next  day  they  went  down  in  there 
an’  found  a  giant  turtle  shell  that  was  bigger’n  half  a 
dozen  wigwams.  The  stones  strikin’  the  hollow  shell 
was  what  made  the  racket,  an’  the  bad  god  that  the 
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medicine  men  found  out  was  the  feller  that  was  doin’ 
it  all.  He  slep’  in  the  shell  durin’  the  day,  an’  at  night 
’e’d  go  an’  c’lect  round  stones  an’  tote  ’em  up  to  the 
top  to  make  ’is  thunder  with. 

“Wabejo  was  cert’n  that  the  skeleton  inside  the 
big  shell  we  found  was  that  of  the  bad  god,  an’  the 
rumblin’  noises  that  still  came  from  some’rs  inside  o’ 
Thunder  Knob  was  bein’  made  by  ’is  spirit,  an’  that 
the  shell  of  the  other  o’  the  first  two  turtles  was 
inside  an’  heaps  o’  stones  must  be  in  there  too,  fer 
few  of  ’em  was  ever  found  hereabouts  after  that.  The 
bad  god  prob’ly  moved  ’is  thunder  makin’  to  the 
inside  so  ’e  couldn’t  be  watched. 

“The  old  Injun  was  sure  the  shell  we  found  ’ad 
shrunk  an  awful  lot  durin’  all  the  time  it  was  buried  in 
the  sand,  ’cause  the  size  of  it  didn’t  tally  with  the  tra¬ 
dition,  an’  ’e  thought  prob’ly  it  was  at  least  twenty 
times  bigger  when  it  was  first  covered  by  the  drifting 
sands.  He  was  a  pretty  wise  old  owl  an’  mebbe  ’e  was 
right.” 

I  asked  the  Ancient  if  he  had  ever  heard  how  the 
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story  of  the  Sand  Bear  accounted  for  the  mysterious 
rumblings  from  Thunder  Knob. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  as  he  knocked  the  ashes  from 
his  cob  pipe,  “I  did  hear  that  story,  but  they  was 
parts  of  it  that  didn’t  ’pear  to  me  to  be  prob’ble,  an’  I 
never  b’lieved  it.” 
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Now  many  are  the  mysteries 
That  men  have  blown  away 
From  all  the  secrets  of  the  seas 
And  secrets  of  the  stars, 

But  who  shall  tell  the  long  toll 
Of  passions  that  for  aye 
Have  etched  their  evil  on  the  soul 
And  made  the  scars? 


The  Ancient’s  Tales 

The  Smoke  Owl 


HEN  he  had  finished  the  tale  of  the  tur¬ 
tles,  the  Ancient  bit  into  a  chunk  of  virulent 
looking  plug  and  packed  a  fresh  supply  of 
natural  leaf  into  his  cob  pipe. 

“I  got  appetite  fer  this  stuff,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “an’  I  can’t  git  no  comfort  out  o’  terbacker 
’less  I  have  it  both  ways,  cornin’  an’  goin’  in  good 
healthy  doses.” 

He  revelled  in  the  lure  of  nicotine.  It  was  the 
solace  of  his  old  age.  Images  of  his  fancy  and  dreams 
of  the  past  floated  in  the  fragrant  clouds  from  his 
pipe.  His  whiskers  often  interfered  with  the  normal 
juice  routes  from  the  succulent  wad  that  usually  dis¬ 
tended  his  left  cheek,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  mind 
this. 

After  readjusting  himself  comfortably  in  his  chair 
and  depositing  his  feet  on  another,  where  he  was 
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within  convenient  range  of  the  fireplace,  he  contin¬ 
ued  his  reminiscences. 

“Old  Wabejo  told  us  a  story  once  about  what  ’e 
called  the  ‘Smoke  Owl’.  That  feller  was  a  reg’lar  old 
Injun  mossback,  an’  ’e  ’ad  so  many  thing  on  ’is  mind 
that  it  ’ud  keep  us  kids  busy  tryin’  to  remember  half 
o’  what  ’e  told  us. 

“He  said  they  was  a  young  girl  once  named  Silver 
Wing  that  was  one  o’  prettiest  female  Injuns  that 
ever  lived,  an’  that  was  sayin’  a  whole  heap,  fer  I  saw 
some  awful  likely  ones  in  these  parts  when  I  was 
young  an’  in  the  way  of  takin’  notice  o’  them  kind 
of  things. 

“Silver  Wing  got  a  husband  from  some’rs  that  was 
no  good.  He  went  off  an’  left  ’er.  Prob’ly  went  to 
some  other  tribe.  Anyhow  Wabejo  said  nobody  ever 
heard  of  ’im  ag’in  after  ’e  flitted  off  to  the  woods  one 
day  an’  was  s’posed  to  be  back  in  the  evenin’.  Silver 
Wing  never  cared  whether  ’e  come  back  or  not.  Her 
name  in  Injun  was  ‘Jonii-onigwigana’,  but  nobody 
c’n  pronounce  names  like  that  now’days,  an’  ’er  hus- 
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band’s  name  was  sump’n  worse’n  that.  I  fergit  what 
Wabejo  said  it  was.  Silver  Wing  had  a  little  papoose 
she  was  awful  fond  of.  His  name  was  Pakona.  When 
’e’d  grown  to  be  a  young  man  some  enemies  come 
into  the  country  an’  the  tribe  ’ad  to  go  on  the  war¬ 
path.  After  a  lot  o’  fightin’  an’  killin’  the  peace  pipe 
was  passed  ’round  an’  the  enemies  agreed  to  go  ’way. 
It  was  s’posed  the  war  was  all  over,  but  one  o’  them 
red  devils  sneaked  back  in  the  night  an’  crep’  on  ’is 
hands  an’  knees  up  to  where  Pakona  was  steepin’,  an’ 
stabbed  ’im.  Pakona’s  party  ’ad  let  a  lot  o’  blood  out 
o’  the  other  fellers  an’  they  wanted  to  git  even  with 
’im.  He  was  pop’Iar  with  ’is  tribe,  an’  when  the  war¬ 
riors  got  back  ev’rybody  among  the  villages  was  mad 
when  they  heard  about  the  way  ’e  was  killed. 

“His  mother  had  a  ter’ble  time.  She  wept  an’  car¬ 
ried  on  fer  weeks  an’  weeks.  She  got  old  an’  ugly 
lookin’  after  a  while,  an’  one  winter  she  went  ’way 
off  into  the  big  tamarack  swamp  back  o’  the  dunes 
an’  built  ’er  a  little  bark  hut  on  a  sort  of  an  island 
that  was  out  in  the  middle  of  it.  She  said  she  wasn’t 
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goin’  to  keep  the  name  o’  Silver  Wing,  but  she  was 
goin’  to  call  ’erself  sump’n  that  meant  Dark  Heart  in 
the  Injun  language,  an’  most  ev’rybody  b’lieved  she’d 
turned  into  a  witch. 

“In  them  days  that  swamp  was  about  fifty  times 
more  extensive  than  it  is  now.  The  sand  blowin’ 
from  the  dunes  has  filled  in  the  most  of  it,  an’  they’s 
only  little  patches  of  it  left  ’ere  an’  there.  From  the 
tops  o’  the  high  hills  we  c’d  see  it  spreadin’  fer  miles 
an’  miles  over  the  back  country.  The  tamaracks  was 
so  dense  in  there  that  nobody  but  Wabejo  knew  how 
to  git  in  to  where  the  ol’  squaw  lived,  an’  ’e  c’d  only 
git  in  when  the  marsh  was  froze  up  in  the  winter. 
There  was  a  cert’n  route  that  ’e  knew,  but  that  ol’ 
cuss  c’d  find  ’is  way  to  hell  an’  back  when  it  was  pitch 
dark.  He  never  got  lost  in  ’is  life. 

“All  kinds  o’  beasties  used  to  skip  into  that  marsh 
over  the  snow  to  git  away  from  things  that  was  pur¬ 
suin’  ’em.  Once  we  got  after  five  gray  wolves  with 
guns  an’  hounds,  an’  they  scooted  off  to  the  swamp 
with  the  dogs  behind  ’em,  an’  we  never  knew 
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whether  them  dogs  et  up  the  wolves,  er  both  of  ’em 
et  up  each  other,  but  we  heard  howlin’  over  in  there 
fer  pretty  much  the  rest  o’  the  winter,  an’  none  of 
’em  ever  come  out  that  we  knew  of. 

“Queer  critters  ’ud  be  often  seen  ’round  the  edges 
at  night  that  ’ud  slip  back  in  an’  hide  ’fore  it  c’d  be 
made  out  what  they  was.  Funny  lookin’  trails  ’ud 
lead  out  an’  in  on  the  snow.  Once  we  found  tracks 
o’  sump’n  that  ’ad  four  big  feet  shaped  like  turkey’s, 
’cept  they  was  about  ten  times  bigger,  an’  whatever 
kind  of  a  varmint  it  was  ’ad  a  long  brushy  tail  that  it 
dragged  on  the  snow,  ’cause  we  found  where  bris¬ 
tles  ’ad  come  off  as  ’e  went  along.  I  never  found  out 
what  that  was  an’  I  don’t  s’pect  to.  An’  there  was 
sump’n  we’d  hear  sloppin’  out  in  there  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time  that  made  a  noise  that  seemed  like  a  cross 
between  somebody  cryin’  an’  a  bull  bellerin’  an’  ev’ry 
once  an’  a  while  it  ’ud  let  out  a  long  quiverin’  howl 
that  ’ud  make  you  shiver  all  over,  an’  we  never  found 
out  what  that  was  either. 

“They  was  bullfrogs  in  there  as  big  as  a  bucket  an’ 
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their  grunts  was  sump’n  awful,  an’  they  was  pizen 
serpents  an’  all  kinds  o’  crawlin’  things  that  nobody 
ever  knowed  the  names  of,  an’  besides  that,  the  place 
was  full  o’  mushrats  an’  minks.  They  was  millions 
o’  big  skeeters  an’  gadflies,  but  as  long  as  they  stayed 
where  they  was  it  was  all  right.  I  bet  they  used  to 
be  catfiish  big  as  men  out  in  that  marsh,  an’  hop 
snakes  an’  eels  as  long  as  a  fence  rail. 

“After  the  ice  melted  nobody  c’d  git  in  them  tam¬ 
aracks  at  all  owin’  to  the  tremblin’  bogs  an’  muck  an’ 
the  quicksands  under  the  water,  an’  if  they  ever  did 
git  in  they’d  never  git  out. 

“Well,  to  git  back  to  my  story.  Soon  after  the  ol’ 
squaw  took  to  the  marsh  they  was  a  big  fire  swep’ 
through  the  woods  along  the  lake  an’  covered  the 
whole  country  with  smoke  that  was  so  dense  the 
Injuns  couldn’t  see  the  sky,  an’  a  great  big  owl  flopped 
out  o’  the  thickest  part  o’  the  smoke  that  they 
thought  must  ’a’  come  from  ’way  off,  an’  didn’t  know 
where  ’e  was  goin’.  He  was  different  from  any  owl 
anybody’d  ever  seen  before.  His  feathers  was  all  dark 
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gray  an’  black,  like  he’d  been  dabblin’  in  some  soot, 
an’  the  spread  of  ’is  wings  was  as  wide  as  an  eagle’s. 
He’d  soar  ’round  over  the  villages  in  the  evenin’  just 
after  sundown,  an’  ’e’d  often  roost  up  in  the  shade 
o’  some  tree  among  the  wigwams  durin’  the  day.  He 
seemed  friendly  an’  nobody  thought  o’  botherin’  ’im. 
The  Injuns  called  ’im  the  ‘Smoke  Owl.’  He  had  a 
bill  on  ’im  like  a  meat  hook,  an’  when  he’d  take  a 
notion  to  hoot  you  c’d  hear  ’im  for  miles. 

“All  the  chiefs  an’  young  men  kep  talkin’  about 
that  killin’  o’  Pakona  after  the  fightin’  was  over,  an’ 
one  night  they  had  a  grand  pow-wow.  They  all 
decided  to  go  on  the  war  path  ag’in  an’  clean  out  the 
rest  o’  the  tribe  that  ’ad  made  all  the  trouble,  so  none 
of  ’em  c’d  ever  come  back. 

“Several  war  parties  was  got  together.  They 
painted  themselves  up  an’  ’ad  war  dances  in  all  the 
villages,  an’  they  was  fierce  times  all  through  ’ere  fer 
sev’ral  years.  Whenever  they  was  any  fightin’  the 
Smoke  Owl’d  be  rovin’  ’round.  He’d  watch  the 
camps  when  it  was  dark,  an’  ’e’d  roam  through  the 
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air  all  over  the  dunes  an’  woods,  an’  ’e’d  let  out  a 
long  hoot  if  any  o’  the  enemies  was  near,  so  the 
Injuns  got  so  they  depended  on  ’im  fer  a  sentinel. 

‘‘Whenever  any  scalps  was  took  ’e’d  drop  down 
into  camp  durin’  the  night  an’  fly  off  with  ’em,  an’ 
nobody’d  know  where  they  went. 

“When  the  enemy  Injuns  c’menced  gitt’n  scarce 
all  the  war  parties  come  home  ’cept  one,  an’  they 
was  three  partic’lar  friends  o’  Pakona,  an’  they 
prowled  over  the  country  a  great  ways  off.  Ev’ry 
once  an’  a  while  they’d  find  the  trail  of  one  o’  the 
enemy.  Then  they’d  follow  it  an’  git  ’im.  The  Smoke 
Owl  stayed  right  along  with  ’em  wherever  they  went, 
an’  ev’ry  time  they’d  git  a  fresh  scalp  it  ’ud  disappear. 

“Fin’ly  the  three  fellers  got  tired  o’  the  war-path. 
They  come  home  an’  went  back  to  hunt’n  an’  the  owl 
come  with  ’em.  He  was  often  seen  wingin’  over  into 
Tamarack  Marsh  in  the  moonlight,  an’  e’d  ’ave  things 
in  ’is  claws,  rabbits,  an’  squirrels  an’  other  little  ani¬ 
mals  that  ’e’d  caught  in  the  woods,  an’  once  ’e  was 
carryin’  a  coon  off  over  the  trees. 
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“One  winter  day  the  three  Injuns  thought  they’d 
go  over  in  the  swamp  to  see  the  oP  squaw,  so  they  c’d 
tell  ’er  about  all  the  things  they’d  been  doin’  on 
account  o’  Pakona.  Somehow  they  managed  to  find 
the  way  in,  an’  there  they  found  ’er  on  ’er  little  island 
in  ’er  bark  hut,  that  they’d  located  by  some  smoke 
they  saw  goin’  up.  She  had  some  stones  fixed  up  with 
mud  fer  a  chimney  an’  a  nice  fire,  an’  there  was  the 
ol’  Smoke  Owl,  sett’n  up  blinkin’  at  ’em  from  a  perch 
she’d  made  fer  ’im.  He  got  down  an’  strutted  ’round 
an’  looked  ’em  all  over  when  they  come  in  an’  then 
flopped  back. 

“The  ol’  squaw  seemed  to  be  fond  of  ’im  an’  said 
’e’d  always  stayed  with  ’er  off  an’  on  ever  since  she 
come  to  the  marsh.  Stuck  all  ’round  the  inside  o’ 
the  hut  was  all  the  enemy  Injun  scalps  that  ’ad  ever 
been  took  since  Pakona  was  killed,  an’  she  told  ’em 
the  owl  ’ad  brought  ’em  to  er’.  She’d  always  know 
they  wasn’t  scalps  of  ’er  own  people,  ’cause  the  hair 
was  different. 

“The  three  Injuns  told  ’er  all  about  the  fights 
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they’d  been  in  an’  what  they  done  to  the  enemies 
they  captured  fer  murderin’  Pakona,  an’  this  bright¬ 
en’d  the  ol’  squaw  up  a  whole  lot.  They  stayed  fer 
sev’ral  days  ’cause  they  didn’t  know  how  to  git  out 
through  the  thick  tamaracks.  Fresh  snow  ’ad  cov¬ 
ered  their  trail  in,  an’  the  ol’  squaw  ’ad  been  in  there 
so  long  she’d  fergot  the  way. 

“Then  one  afternon  in  comes  Wabejo  an’  there  ’e 
finds  ’em  all.  He  counted  the  scalps  an’  told  ’em  him 
’an  another  ol’  feller  at  ’is  village  was  goin’  to  make 
great  medicine  an’  find  out  about  the  Smoke  Owl 
when  ’e  got  back,  fer  a  lot  o’  things  ’ad  been  goin’ 
on  that  ’e  couldn’t  understand.  He  had  to  have  a 
cert’n  kind  of  a  dried  snake  skin,  an’  a  red  gourd  to 
rattle  sump’n  or  other  in  when  the  medicine  was 
made,  an’  the  other  ol’  feller  was  the  only  one  that 
had  ’em,  an’  ev’rybody’d  ’ave  to  wait  ’til  ’e  c’d  see 
’im.  I  fergit  what  ’is  Injun  name  was,  but  it  meant 
some  kind  of  a  bug. 

“Wabejo  got  the  three  Injuns  out  o’  the  marsh, 
an’  they  all  tried  to  git  the  squaw  to  go  ’long  so  she 
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c’d  be  took  care  of  by  ’er  people,  but  she  wouldn’t 

go- 

“Wabejo  got  hold  o’  the  other  medicine  man  an’ 
they  got  all  the  doofunnies  they  needed  to  work  with. 
They  skipped  off  in  the  woods  some’rs  an’  smoked 
cert’n  kinds  o’  seeds  over  a  little  fire  that  ’ad  the 
snake  skin  in  it.  Then  they  rattled  ’em  in  the  gourd 
till  they  was  all  dust.  Then  they  mixed  sump’n  with 
the  dust  that  put  ’em  to  sleep  when  they  swallered 
the  mess. 

“Durin’  some  dreams  they  had  they  found  out  that 
the  Smoke  Owl  was  the  spirit  o’  Pakona  that  ’ad  come 
through  the  big  smoke  out  o’  the  mystic  land  to  take 
care  of  ’is  mother,  an’  all  the  scalps  ’e’d  brought  ’er 
from  the  Injun  camps  was  to  show  ’er  that  ’e  was 
bein’  revenged.  They  prophesied  ’e’d  always  stay 
by  ’er  on  ’er  little  island  when  ’e  wasn’t  off  after  food 
or  scalps  for  ’er.  The  dreams  showed  that  the  ol’ 
squaw  knowed  all  this,  an’  that  was  the  reason  she 
wouldn’t  go  back  to  the  village.  She  knowed  she’d 
always  be  looked  after. 
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“The  chiefs  talked  over  what  the  medicine  men 
’ad  found  out  an’  it  was  decided  it  would  be  better 
to  let  the  ol’  woman  stay  where  she  was,  but  the  next 
winter  Wabejo  an’  the  same  three  Injuns  thought 
they’d  go  ag’in  an’  try  to  git  ’er  to  come  out. 

“When  they  got  to  the  hut  they  looked  in  an’ 
there  was  the  poor  ol’  squaw  dead.  The  owl  was 
sett’n  up  on  ’is  perch  movin’  the  films  of  ’is  eyes  up 
an’  down.  They  stood  ’round  a  long  time  wonderin’ 
what  to  do.  They  couldn’t  bury  Silver  Wing  in  the 
frozen  ground,  so  they  made  up  their  minds  to  shoo 
the  owl  out  an’  burn  ev’rything  up.  They  c’lected 
all  the  scalps  to  take  back  to  the  tribe.  Then  they 
filled  the  hut  up  with  dry  moss  an’  dead  tamarack 
brush  an’  set  fire  to  it.  When  they  got  off  a  ways  they 
found  they’d  fergot  the  bundle  o’  scalps,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  git  ’em. 

“It  was  dark  when  they  was  only  part  way  out  o’ 
the  marsh.  They  looked  back  an’  saw  a  bright  red 
glare  an’  a  heavy  cloud  o’  smoke.  The  tamaracks  near 
the  hut  ’ad  took  fire  an’  the  whole  marsh  was  beginin’ 
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“The  chiefs  talked  over  what  the  medicine  men 
’ad  found  out  an  it  was  decided  it  would  be  better 
to  let  the  ok  woman  stay  where  she  was,  but  the  next 
winter  Wabejo  an’  the  same  three  Injuns  thought 
they’d  go  ag’in  an’  try  to  git  ’er  to  come  out. 

“When  they  got  to  the  hut  they  looked  in  an’ 
there  was  the  poor  of  squaw  dead.  The  owl  was 
sett’n  up  on  ’is  perch  movin’  the  films  of  ’is  eyes  up 
an’  down.  They  stood  ’round  a  long  time  wonderin’ 
what  to  do.  They  couldn’t  bury  Silver  Wring  in  the 
frozen  ground,  so  they  made  up  their  minds  to  shoo 
the  owl  out  an'  burn  everything  up.  They  elected 
all  the  scalps  to  take  back  to  the  tribe.  Then  they 
filled  the  hut  up  with  dry  moss  an’  dead  tamarack 
brush  an'  set  fire  to  it.  When  they  got  off  a  ways  they 
found  they’d  fergot  the  bundle  o’  scalps,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  git  ’em. 

“It  was  dark  when  they  was  only  part  way  out  o’ 
the  marsh.  They  looked  back  an’  sawr  a  bright  red 
glare  an’  a  heavy  cloud  o’  smoke.  The  tamaracks  near 
the  hut  ’ad  took  fire  an’  the  whole  marsh  was  beginin’ 
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to  blaze.  Up  in  the  smoke  ’bout  over  where  the  hut 
was  burnin’  they  c’d  see  a  big  black  thing  floppin’ 
’round  in  the  sky,  an’  they  c’d  hear  the  ol’  owl 
screechin’  an’  hoot’n. 

“The  Injuns  ’ad  a  bad  time  gitt’n  out  o’  the  swamp 
’fore  the  fire  got  to  ’em.  The  tamaracks  burnt  like 
tinder,  an’  they  was  all  gone  by  mornin’,  an’  the 
marsh  was  nothin’  but  a  black  waste. 

“The  Smoke  Owl  was  never  seen  ag’in,  an’  Wabejo 
said  all  them  scalps  was  prob’ly  purified  by  fire,  an’ 
that  Pakona,  in  the  form  of  the  owl,  took  ’is  mother’s 
spirit  away  to  the  spirit  land,  an’  all  the  scalps  went 
with  ’em.” 

We  wondered  if  the  Ancient’s  world  was  enlarged 
by  his  imagination,  but  he  assured  us  that  the  story  of 
the  Smoke  Owl  must  be  true  because  Wabejo  would 
have  no  object  in  telling  him  anything  that  was  not 
“stric’ly  c’rect.” 
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In  the  morning,  in  the  morning,  in  the  misty,  merry 
morning, 

When  the  mothers  and  the  maidens  went  to  wash 
them  in  the  waves, 

Oh,  the  gossips  in  the  sunlight  they  would  voice 
their  ancient  warning, 

Yet  the  grass  would  ripple  gaily  down  the  billows 
of  the  graves. 

But  at  twilight,  in  the  twilight,  in  the  sad  and 
sombre  twilight, 

With  the  mothers  and  the  maidens  bent  and 
brooding  by  the  fire, 

Then  the  ghosts  would  rise  and  gather  to  the 
shadows  in  the  sky  light, 

And  we  used  to  sit  and  marvel  on  the  magic  of 
the  Liar. 


The  Ancient’s  Tales 

Nagoma  ?s  Eagles 


ABEJO  used  to  tell  us  a  story  about  a  great 
warrior  named  Nagoma  an’  a  couple  of  ea¬ 
gles,”  continued  the  Ancient.  “He  told  it 
sev’ral  times  the  same  way,  so  we  knowed 
it  was  prob’ly  true. 

“He  said  they  was  a  race  o’  savage  giants  called 
‘Windegoes’  ’way  up  north  in  the  snow  an’  ice  coun¬ 
try  that  lived  mostly  on  human  flesh.  They  was  so 
fierce  an’  bloodthirsty  that  they’d  come  trapesin’ 
down  ev’ry  few  years  an’  eat  up  all  the  young  an’ 
tender  Injuns  they  c’d  cetch  an’  carry  off  a  lot  more 
that  Wabejo  said  they  prob’ly  smoked  an’  kep’  fer 
winter  supplies. 

“Nagoma  c’lected  all  the  young  men  that  was  will¬ 
in’  to  go  an’  went  on  the  warpath.  They  s’pected 
to  be  gone  a  long  time,  an’  they  was  war  dances  an’ 
all  kinds  o’  doin’s  ’fore  they  started  out.  They  was 
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goin’  in  hundreds  o’  canoes  ’long  the  shores  o’  the 
lake  up  to  where  the  big  waters  ended,  an’  then  was 
goin’  on  foot  north  o’  that.  The  whole  tribe  was  down 
to  the  beach  to  see  ’em  off.  They  said  they’d  be  gone 
fer  many  moons,  an’  some  o’  the  ol’  medicine  men 
prophesied  they’d  never  come  back. 

“After  they  landed  up  there  they  went  on  an’  on, 
an’  it  kep’  gitt’n  colder  an’  colder  ’till  they  got  to  a 
place  where  it  was  all  snow  drifts  an’  ice  most  o’  the 
year  ’round,  an’  there  they  found  the  Windegoes. 
It  looked  like  they’d  freeze  to  death,  an’  they  would 
’ave  if  it  ’adn’t  been  fer  all  the  warm  fur  skins  they’d 
took  with  ’em,  an’  besides,  they  was  pertected  by 
the  manitous. 

“The  fight’n  went  on  fer  a  long  time  an’  Nagoma 
did  some  pow’rful  feats.  He  knowed  ’e  was  fight’n 
ter’ble  bein’s.  He  got  hold  of  a  couple  o’  young  black 
eagles  some’rs  on  the  way,  an’  by  the  time  ’e’d  got 
to  where  the  Windegoes  was,  they’d  got  big  an’ 
strong  an’  ’e’d  trained  ’em  to  do  all  sorts  o’  things. 
He  got  ’em  so’d  they’d  come  tearin’  down  out  o’  the 
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sky  whenever  they  was  fight’n  an’  git  in  ’mong  the 
Windegoes  an’  pick  their  eyes  out  so  they  couldn’t 
see. 

“The  Windegoes  lived  inside  of  a  mountain  that 
was  all  covered  with  ice.  They’d  tried  ev’ry  way  to 
kill  the  eagles  but  the  lives  o’  them  birds  ’ad  been 
charmed  by  the  manitous  an’  the  arrows  an’  spears 
’ud  all  bust  an’  glance  off’en  ’em.  When  they  found 
they  couldn’t  do  nothin’  to  the  eagles  the  Windegoes 
stayed  mostly  inside  the  mountain,  ’cept  at  night. 
When  the  sun  ’ud  git  well  set  they’d  come  sallyin’ 
out  an’  git  after  Nagoma  an’  ’is  braves. 

“By  examinin’  all  the  enemy  trails  the  Injuns  found 
the  hole  where  the  Windegoes  crawled  in  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Then  they  got  ice  cakes  an’  packed  it  all  up, 
an’  the  eagles  fanned  snow  with  their  wings  all  over 
it  so  deep  nobody’d  ever  know  where  the  place  was. 
Then  when  another  night  come  it  was  found  that 
the  Windegoes  wasn’t  in  the  mountain  at  all.  They’d 
got  another  hole  that  went  out  on  the  other  side, 
an’  early  in  the  evenin’  they  made  a  fierce  attack,  an’ 
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this  was  the  hottest  fight  they  was  on  the  whole  trip. 
It  wasn’t  very  dark  an’  the  eagles  got  all  the  eyes 
out  o’  the  Windegoes,  an’  what  was  left  o’  the  Injuns 
started  fer  home  the  next  mornin’  with  all  the  scalps 
they  c’d  carry. 

“On  the  way  back  they  found  some  o’  the  Winde¬ 
goes  was  still  after  ’em.  They  didn’t  have  no  eyes 
an’  they  was  follerin’  ’em  by  the  scent,  an’  Injuns 
has  a  plenty.  Ev’ry  once  an’  a  while  they’d  git  an 
Injun  an’  then  they’d  stop  an’  eat  ’im  up. 

“Nagoma  was  the  only  one  that  ever  got  to  the 
place  where  the  canoes  was  left.  The  eagles  pursued 
the  Windegoes  back  an’  Nagoma  started  off  fer  home 
alone. 

“He  paddled  ’long  the  shores  ’til  ’e  come  to  ’is 
village.  Then  ’e  told  ’is  story  to  ’is  people  over  an’ 
over,  an’  showed  ’em  a  whole  canoe  full  o’  scalps  ’e’d 
brought.  They  was  sorrow  an’  mournin’  fer  all  the 
young  men  that  was  gone.  Ev’rybody  painted  them¬ 
selves  black  an’  wailed  fer  weeks  an’  weeks.  Wabejo 
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said  it  rained  all  durin’  this  time  an’  that  showed  that 
the  tribal  gods  was  weepin’  too. 

“After  the  mournin’  was  over  Nagoma  was  made  a 
chief,  an’  fer  a  good  many  years  ’e  was  the  biggest 
Injun  anywheres  in  this  part  o’  the  country.  Ev’ry- 
body’d  stop  talkin’  when  ’e’ad  anything  to  say’  an’ 
nobody’d  ever  eat  anything  ’til  ’e  was  through. 

“He  lived  in  a  nice  bark  house  that  the  Injuns  put 
up  fer  ’im  near  where  a  stream  flowed  down  to  the 
lake.  Inside  of  it  they  hung  up  ’is  war  clubs  an’  ’is 
tomahawks  an’  all  ’is  other  weapons  ’e’d  fit  with,  an’ 
all  the  scalps  ’e’d  took,  an’  ’is  big  war  bonnet,  an’  ’is 
pipes  and  all  ’is  feathers.  An’  they  was  a  lot  o’  moc¬ 
casins  an’  things  covered  with  bead  work  that  the 
squaws  ’ad  made  fer  ’im.  Mostly  ’e  stayed  inside,  but 
on  partic’lar  pleasant  days  ’e’d  set  out  near  the  creek 
all  dressed  up  in  ’is  war  fixin’s  an’  smokin’.  Gener’ly 
some  o’  the  Injuns  ’ud  come  an’  set  ’round,  hopin’ 
’e’d  say  sump’n,  an’  sometimes  ’e  would  an’  tell  ’em 
about  the  Windegoes.  In  ’is  old  age  them  eagles  sort 
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o’  got  on  ’is  mind,  an’  ’e  said  some  day  ’e  was  goin’ 
off  an’  git  ’em. 

“One  mornin’  somebody  come  an’  found  nothin’ 
o’  Nagoma  but  ’is  bones  scattered  out  in  front  of  ’is 
hut.  They’d  all  been  picked  clean.  They  was  great 
man  tracks  all  over  the  ground  an’  out  on  the  beach, 
an’  they  was  marks  that  showed  where  a  giant  canoe 
’ad  been  shoved  off.  Then  ev’rybody  knowed  a  Win- 
degoe  ’ad  come  an’  took  vengeance  on  Nagoma  an’ 
’ad  et  ’im  up. 

“They  was  a  heap  o’  wailin’  an’  gnashin’  o’  teeth 
when  the  Injuns  found  what  ’ad  happen’d.  They 
gathered  up  the  bones  an’  took  ’em  way  up  on  top 
of  a  high  dune  that  was  covered  with  trees.  They 
put  ’em  down  in  a  hole  in  the  sand  in  an  open  space 
an’  fixed  ’em  like  ’e  was  sett’n  up.  They  put  ’is  spears 
an’  ’is  bows  an’  arrows  an’  ’is  pipes  an’  some  terbacker 
an’  all  ’is  other  fixin’s  in  so  ’e  c’d  use  ’em  in  the  happy 
hunt’n  grounds  the  Injuns  always  tell  about,  an’  piled 
a  high  mound  over  ’im. 

“It  was  the  Injun  custom  in  them  days  to  bury 
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warriors  like  that,  an’  to  put  corn  an’  other  kinds 
o’  food  on  the  mounds  ev’ry  once  an’  a  while  so  the 
dead  c’d  crawl  up  an’  git  sump’n  to  eat  if  they  was 
hungry.  They  did  this  fer  Nagoma,  an’  they  put 
enough  stuff  up  there  to  fat  a  horse,  an’  ev’ry  time 
they’d  go  to  ’is  mound  with  more  corn  they’d  find 
what  they  left  last  was  gone.  First  they  thought 
prob’ly  Nagoma  had  come  up  an’  et  it,  but  ’t’want 
long  ’fore  they  found  it  was  mostly  crows.  They 
was  hundreds  of  ’em  kep’  caw’in  ’round  in  the  sky 
over  the  place  like  they’d  found  a  land  o’  plenty. 
After  that  they  covered  the  feed  with  skins  and 
weighted  ’em  down  with  stones  ’long  the  edges,  so 
the  birds  couldn’t  git  at  it. 

“The  day  after  they  buried  what  was  left  o’ 
Nagoma  two  o’  the  biggest  black  eagles  anybody  ever 
saw  come  wingin’  in  over  the  lake.  They  lit  in  some 
tall  crooked  pines  that  was  near  the  mound,  an  built 
a  nest  in  ’em.  Them  oP  pines  ’ad  been  there  mebbe  a 

thousan’  years. 

“The  eagles  raised  young  ones  up  there.  One  of 
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em>  prob’ly  the  male,  ’ud  go  off  fer  days  at  a  time, 
while  ’is  mate  ’ud  sail  ’round  in  the  sky,  gener’ly  not 
very  far  from  the  nest.  WTen  the  other  eagle  got 
back  ’e’d  always  ’ave  sump’n  in  ’is  claws.  He’d 
scratch  out  a  hole  some’rs  near  the  mound  an’  cover 
up  what  e’d  brought.  This  happen’d  so  many  times 
that  the  Injuns  went  to  see  what  ’e  was  buryin’  an’ 
then  they  understood  that  them  was  Nagoma’s  eagles 
that  ad  come  to  guard  ’is  grave,  an’  they  was  bringin’ 
all  the  bones  of  ’is  warriors  from  up  north  an’  putt’n 
em  in  the  sand  near  ’im  so  ’is  spirit  wouldn’t  be  lone¬ 
some. 

After  the  eagles  come  none  o’  the  crows  ever  dast 
come  near  the  place,  an’  the  owls  an’  wolves  an’  all 
the  other  kinds  o’  varmints  kep’  away.  The  Injuns 
’ud  often  see  ’em  soarin’  way  up  overhead  an’ 
watchin  .  Sometimes  when  they  was  hoverin’  over 
the  woods  in  the  evenin’  they’d  hear  ’em  scream  an’ 
see  em  dive  down,  prob’ly  after  sump’n  they  didn’t 
want  ’round  the  mound,  an’  mebbe  it  was  spirits  o’ 
the  Windegoes  they  was  after. 
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“That  was  about  the  way  Wabejo  heard  the  tale 
o’  the  eagles  when  ’e  was  little,  from  the  old  men  that 
used  to  set  in  their  tepees  winter  nights  an’  tell  the 
legends  o’  the  tribe.  They  was  always  some  ’o  them 
ol’  fellers  that  was  story  tellers,  an’  that  was  the  way 
all  the  traditions  was  handed  down  from  one  gen’ra- 
tion  to  the  next. 

“When  Wabejo  growed  up  ’e  got  to  be  one  o’  the 
head  story  Injuns,  an’  ’e  said  ’e  always  knowed  about 
eagle  nests  built  out  o’  sticks  an’  moss  up  in  them  ol’ 
pines  near  where  the  story  tellers  said  Nagoma’s 
bones  was  put,  an’  I  c’n  rec’lect  ’em  well.  Up  to  a 
few  years  ago  they  was  eagles  over  in  the  dunes  once 
an’  a  while,  an’  I  bet  they  was  some  o’  the  descend¬ 
ants  o’  them  birds  that  helped  Nagoma  lick  the  Win- 
degoes. 

“Wabejo  was  one  o’  the  foxiest  ol’  Injuns  that  ever 
lived.  He  knowed  ev’ry  thing  they  was  to  know 
about  what  ’ad  ever  happen’d  in  the  Injun  country, 
an’  fer  what  ’e  didn’t  know  ’e’d  always  go  ’an  git  all 
sorts  of  ingrediments  an  mix  ’em  an’  take  ’em.  Then 
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’e’d  go  an’  boil  a  dog  an’  eat  ’imself  to  sleep.  Then 
’fore  long  ’e’d  ’ave  all  the  fac’s  dreamed  out  about 
anything  ’e  wanted.  He  said  they  was  a  lot  o’  spirits 
that  wouldn’t  ’ave  nothin’  to  do  with  anybody  but 
’im,  but  they’d  only  come  ’round  when  ’e  was  sleep- 
in’.  Him  an’  five  other  ol’  hard  shells  was  the  head 
medicine  men  of  all  the  villages,  an’  ’tnong  ’em  was 
one  named  Nibikwik.  He  was  a  rott’n  bad  Injun.  He 
was  always  phophesyin’  evil,  an’  Wabejo  was  always 
’spicious  of  ’im.  He  had  a  wickyup  off  in  the  woods 
by  ’imself  some’rs,  an’  half  the  time  nobody’d  know 
where  ’e  was.  He’d  go  off  fer  weeks  an’  weeks  an’ 
gener’ly  ’e’d  come  back  with  bad  news  o’  some  kind. 
Wabejo  said  the  spirits  Nibikwik  fussed  ’round  with 
was  no  good.  He  was  awful  old  an’  ’e  had  so  many 
wrinkles  on  ’is  face  that  ’e  looked  like  ’e  always  slep’ 
face  down  in  the  wire-grass. 

“In  some  of  ’is  travels  Nibikwik  run  across  some 
white  men  an’  e’d  git  flooded  with  fire-water.  Some¬ 
times  when  ’e’d  come  back  ’e  wouldn’t  know  ’is  name. 
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He’d  gener’ly  bring  some  home  with  ’im,  an’  ’e  fin’ly 
got  so  that  ’e  begun  seein’  things  that  wasn’t  ’round. 

“One  mornin’  ’e  come  to  the  chiefs  an’  told  ’em 
he’d  ’ad  a  big  dream  an’  ’is  spirits  ’ad  told  ’im  Nagoma 
wanted  some  fire-water.  The  chiefs  b’lieved  ’im. 
They  got  some  in  jugs  that  they  put  on  the  mound. 
Nobody’d  visited  it  fer  years.  They  went  up  after¬ 
wards  an’  found  the  jugs  was  empty.  Ev’ry  little 
while  Nibikwik  ’ud  ’ave  a  dream  like  that  an’  jugs 
kep’  goin’  up.  Wabejo  got  ’spicious  o’  the  kind  o’ 
spirits  Nibikwik  was  talkin’  about  all  the  time.  He 
sneaked  up  one  night  after  some  more  jugs  ’ad  been 
left.  He  heard  ter’ble  noises  an’  peeked  over  in  a  hol¬ 
low  beyond  the  mound,  an’  there,  down  among  the 
wild  grapevines  an’  bushes,  hell  was  poppin’  an’  bilin’. 
Nibikwik  an’  the  four  other  medicine  men  was  havin’ 
high  jinks  an’  high  pipin’.  They  was  yellin’  an’ 
howlin’  an’  dancin’  ’round  a  kittle  over  a  fire  they’d 
built.  The  jugs  was  there  all  busted  up,  an’  they  was 
tryin’  to  cook  some  young  eagles  in  the  kittle,  an’ 
the  old  ones  was  circ’lin’  an’  screamin’  above  ’em. 
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“Wabejo  didn’t  say  nothin’,  but  ’e  ambled  off  an’ 
’ad  a  dream  of  ’is  own.  The  next  time  Nagoma 
yearned  fer  fire-water  Wabejo  got  hold  ’o  the  jugs 
an’  mixed  some  crazy-weed  juice  with  what  was  in 
’em.  In  a  couple  o’  days  ’e  skipped  up  an’  looked  in 
the  hollow.  The  jugs  was  there,  an’  so  was  the  medi¬ 
cine  fellers,  but  they  was  all  asleep  an’  none  of  ’em 
ever  woke  up. 

“Wabejo  said  they  was  hundreds  o’  ghosts  ’round 
in  them  sand  hills.  He  used  to  go  up  an’  set  on  top 
o’  one  o’  the  big  dunes  an’  watch  ’em  on  moonlight 
nights  when  they  wasn’t  any  wind.  He’d  see  ol’ 
Nagoma  come  up  all  gray  an’  misty  out  of  ’is  sand 
pile  an’  wave  ’is  arms,  an’  then  ’e’d  see  all  the  warrior 
ghosts  flitt’n  ’long  the  tops  o’  the  ridges  an’  out  on 
the  smooth  places,  wavin’  smoky  lookin’  tomahawks, 
an’  crouchin’  down  like  they  was  lookin’  fer  trails  of 
enemies.  Then  they’d  all  git  together  an’  march  sin¬ 
gle  file  ’way  off  in  the  dark,  an’  above  ’em  ’ud  be 
foggy  lookin’  wings  floppin’  up  an’  down. 

“An’  speakin’  o’  fire-water,”  remarked  the  old 
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man,  “you’ll  ’ave  to  ’scuse  me  a  moment,  ’cause  I’m 
feelin’  somewhat  weak.  The  lights  has  been  snippin’ 
out  pretty  fast  ’round  ’ere  durin’  the  last  few  years, 
an’  I’m  the  only  one  left  that’s  of  any  ’count.  Before 
I  go  I  got  to  git  even  with  some  people  that’s  been 
tellin’  a  lot  o’  things  ’bout  the  early  doin’s  in  this  part 
o’  the  country  that  ain’t  historic  fac’s,  an’  they’s  been 
a  lot  o’  lyin’  ’bout  me  too  that  wasn’t  rev’rent.  I  got 
to  keep  stimilated  up,  fer  I’d  be  a  sad  loss  now.” 

He  hobbled  to  his  bedroom  with  his  hickory  cane 
and  brought  a  gallon  demijohn.  Its  corncob  stopper 
popped  softly  as  he  extracted  it  and  there  flowed 
forth  moonshine  of  villianous  odor.  The  demijohn 
was  a  disreputable  looking  container,  but  undoubt¬ 
edly  it  had  often  imparted  a  certain  romantic  tinge 
to  some  of  the  Ancient’s  stories  that  atoned  for  its 
abasement. 

As  half  a  tumbler  full  disappeared  among  his  whisk¬ 
ers  we  suggested  that  he  might  have  trouble  with 
the  authorities  over  liquid  of  that  voltage  if  they 
ever  found  he  had  it. 
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“Oh,  will  I?”,  he  queried,  with  an 
He  smacked  his  lips,  beamed  genially 
tacles  and  assured  us  that  his  source 
quite  safe. 


amused  smile, 
over  his  spec- 
of  supply  was 
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Two  by  two  they  went  away  and  two  by  two  they 
left  us, 

Always  in  the  spring  time,  often  in  the  fall ; 

Long  and  long  we  waited  them,  but  they  that  had 
bereft  us 

Never  came  to  comfort  us  and  never  came  at  all. 

Once  we  rose  and  followed  them  and  twice  we  fol¬ 
lowed  after 

Out  across  the  wide  world,  down  along  the  shore, 

And  we  found  them  and  we  fought  them — and  their 
mocking  laughter 

Is  all  that  we  shall  have  now,  any  more ! 


The  Ancient’s  Tales 

Stolen  Sweets 


HIS  Wabejo  I  been  tellin’  you  so  much 
about,”  resumed  the  Ancient,  “used  to 
drink  an  awful  slew  o’  fire-water.  He’d  take 
in  a  whole  flock  o’  drinks  ev’ry  time  he’d  git 
a  chance.  I  always  thought  a  good  many  o’ 
his  tales  ’ad  more  fire-water  in  ’em  than  they  was 
fac’s,  an’  I  never  b’lieved  any  o’  the  things  ’e 
told  after  ’e’d  ’ad  more’n  a  quart.  Of  course  ’e  was 
gitt’n  pretty  old  when  we  knowed  ’im  an’  I  guess  fire¬ 
water  was  about  all  the  amusement  ’e  had.  Its  like 
that  with  a  lot  of  old  men.  He  used  to  git  pretty  ex¬ 
cited  sometimes  when  ’e’d  git  to  tellin’  stories  that  he 
was  the  hero  in. 

“He  told  us  once  about  a  couple  o’  Injuns  that 
come  to  ’is  village  from  ’way  off  an’  tried  to  git  ’is 
people  to  help  ’em  in  a  trouble  they  was  havin’  with 
some  enemies.  He  found  out  through  some  secret 
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spies  ’e  sent  out  that  these  Injuns  expected  the  fellers 
they  got  to  help  ’em  to  do  most  all  the  fight’n,  and 
if  anybody  got  killed  it  wouldn’t  be  none  o’  them 
Injuns’  people. 

“He  kep’  the  visitin’  Injuns  at  the  village  fer  weeks, 
pertendin’  him  an’  the  chiefs  couldn’t  decide,  while 
’e  was  wait’n  fer  ’is  spies  to  git  back.  When  they 
come  ’e  got  them  fellers  together  one  night  an’  told 
’em  ’is  folks  was  goin’  to  stay  where  they  was. 

“He  found  out  that  a  young  squaw  had  made  a 
bad  mix-up  by  runnin’  off  with  one  o’  the  Injuns  these 
fellers  wanted  to  git  even  with,  an’  they  was  other 
things  they  ’ad  charged  up  ag’inst  ’em.  This  young 
squaw  ’ad  done  a  mess  o’  talkin’,  as  women  will,  when 
she  got  among  them  other  Injuns,  an’  they  was  a  heap 
o’  bad  feelin’  that  them  visitin’  Injuns  thought  ought 
to  be  wiped  out  with  somebody  else’s  blood. 

“The  young  squaw  ’ad  made  things  worse  after 
she’d  been  in  ’er  new  home  fer  awhile,  by  stabbin’ 
another  squaw  that  she  thought  was  tryin’  to  git  ’er 
lover  away  from  ’er,  an’  all  of  ’em  was  r’iled  at  the 
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young  squaw’s  people  fer  raisin’  anything  like  her. 
This  ’ad  led  to  a  lot  o’  bickerin’  an’  fuss’n  ’till  ev’ry- 
body  was  mad  at  ev’rybody  else. 

“Wabejo  told  the  chiefs  all  the  things  that  was 
reported  to  ’im,  an’  they  gave  the  visitin’  Injuns  a 
hot  talk  an’  sent  ’em  away,  an’  they  got  mad  ’cause 
they’d  been  insulted. 

“They  didn’t  go  back  to  their  people  right  away. 
They  skulked  ’round  within  a  few  miles  o’  Wabejo’s 
village  an’  done  all  kinds  o’  mischief.  They  stole 
traps,  killed  game  with  their  arrows  they  didn’t  need 
an’  left  it  lyin’  ’round,  set  fire  to  the  woods,  an’  raised 
all  the  hell  they  could. 

“Wabejo  got  after  ’em.  He  went  an’  built  a  bark 
wickyup  over  in  the  woods  an’  put  some  smoked 
meat  in  it  an’  some  fire-water  that  ’e’d  fixed  with 
crazy-weed  juice  like  the  kind  ’e  used  on  the  medi¬ 
cine  men  when  they  was  highfalut’n  up  at  Nagoma’s 
grave.  Then  ’e  put  in  some  more  supplies  to  make 
the  place  look  natural  like,  an’  told  all  ’is  friends  to 
stay  away  from  there. 
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“He  only  left  about  half  a  jug  full  fer  ’e  thought 
that  was  plenty  an’  ’e  didn’t  want  to  waste  more’n 
e  ad  to  on  fellers  like  them.  In  a  few  days  ’e  went 
to  see  if  anything  ’ad  happened.-  He  found  the  meat 
an  the  other  stuff  all  gone  an’  the  jug  empty.  No¬ 
body  was  layin’  round  an’  ’e  wondered  why  ’is  medi¬ 
cine  adn  t  took.  He  thought  mebbe  these  fellers 
might  ’ave  been  used  to  drinkin’  that  kind  o’  stuff  an’ 
they’d  survived  it  like  some  people  c’n  now  days  git 
over  some  o’  the  b’iled  pizen  they  pay  money  fer, 
an’  then  ’e  found  a  little  crack  in  the  jug,  an’  that 
crack  was  what  saved  them  feller’s  lives,  fer  the  jug 
ad  seeped  empty  after  it  was  left.  He  was  sorry  fer 
the  crack  but  e  was  glad  ’e  ’adn’t  put  no  more  in. 

“He  followed  an’  studied  the  trails  an’  found  the 
fellers  ’ad  gone  to  a  little  creek  where  they’d  kep’ 
the  canoe  they’d  paddled  long  the  lake  shore  with 
when  they  come,  an’  the  one  they  was  s’posed  to  ’ave 
gone  home  in  when  they  left  the  village.  He  saw 
four  sets  o  tracks  instid  o’  two  an’  concluded  the  two 
fellers  must  ’ave  been  joined  by  others  that  ’ad  prob’ly 
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come  to  find  out  what  was  goin’  on.  They’d  all 
prob’ly  gone  back  to  report  that  nuth’n  could  be 
done. 

“When  Wabejo  got  back  they  was  big  excitement. 
Two  o’  the  prettiest  young  squaws  was  miss’n.  It 
was  s’posed  at  first  they’d  gone  off  some’rs  after  ber¬ 
ries  an’  might  ’ave  slep’  in  the  woods,  but  after  a 
couple  o’  days  it  was  feared  sump’n  ’ad  happened  to 
’em,  an’  then  Wabejo  remembered  that  some  o’  the 
tracks  he’d  seen  lead’n  away  from  the  wickyup  was 
smaller’n  the  others.  He  done  some  heavy  thinkin’ 
an’  concluded  them  visitin’  Injuns  ’ad  been  busy  with 
some  things  besides  negotiat’n  when  they  was  at  the 
village.  The  squaws  ’ad  prob’ly  lit  out  with  them 
Injuns.  Mebbe  they’d  heard  that  ev’rybody  was  to 
keep  away  from  the  bark  wickyup  an’  ’ad  gone  up 
there  an’  waited  fer  ’em  an’  prob’ly  they’d  helped 
carry  off  the  stuff.  The  more  ’e  thought  about  it  the 
madder  ’e  got,  ’cause  there  was  so  many  young  bucks 
in  the  village  that  was  plenty  good  enough  fer  them 
females. 
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“Him  an’  a  couple  of  ol’  cusses  that  was  the  fathers 
o’  the  squaws  an’  one  of  ’em’s  brother,  got  together 
an’  cooked  up  a  plan  to  git  ’em  back.  They  took 
some  canoes  an’  all  paddled  off  one  mornin’  an’  was 
gone  pretty  near  two  weeks.  They  sneaked  up  into 
the  woods  near  where  they  thought  the  squaws  was, 
an’  spent  consid’rable  time  lurkin’  an’  hidin’  quiet 
’til  they  c’d  think  out  just  what  was  to  be  done. 
They  seen  the  two  little  squaws  fuss’n  with  cookin’ 
an’  trippin’  ’round  together  ’mong  the  wigwams 
’pearin’  happy  an’  contented,  an’  it  didn’t  look  like 
they’d  been  took  without  their  want’n  to  go. 

“Wabejo  an’  ’is  friends  watched  to  see  where  they 
went  at  night.  The  young  braves  was  all  away 
fight’n  their  enemies.  They  was  some  old  Injuns  dod¬ 
derin’  ’round.  There  wasn’t  many  wigwams  an’  it 
seemed  like  the  squaws  c’d  be  nabbed  an’  took  away 
without  much  trouble.  They  seemed  to  be  sleepin’ 
in  a  tepee  near  the  edge  of  an  open  space  in  the 
woods.  The  two  fathers  and  the  brother  an’  Wabejo 
crep’  to  the  tepee  in  the  middle  o’  the  night.  When 
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they  crawled  in  the  squaws  started  yellin’.  They  tied 
blankets  over  their  heads  to  shut  off  the  noise  an’ 
scooted  off  with  ’em  through  the  woods.  The  canoes 
’ad  been  hid  down  the  shore  an’  when  the  bundles 
was  loaded  in  an’  unwrapped  it  was  found  they 
wasn’t  them  two  squaws  at  all. 

“They  was  afraid  to  let  ’em  go  fer  fear  they’d  git 
the  whole  village  after  ’em.  Of  course  they  wasn’t 
many  men,  but  a  flock  o’  rampagin’  squaws  an’  ol’ 
men  with  plenty  o’  canoes  an’  weapons  wasn’t  to  be 
sneezed  at,  so  they  decided  to  take  the  females  with 
’em  an’  hold  ’em  ’til  the  other  Injuns  was  willin’  to 
send  back  the  two  that  was  wanted. 

“Some  o’  the  party  was  in  favor  o’  goin’  back  fer 
the  right  ones,  an’  mebbe  gitt’n  some  more,  but 
Wabejo  thought  they  ’ad  all  they  c’d  take  care  of. 
He  was  afraid  the  village  might  ’ave  been  waked  up, 
an’  ’e  had  all  the  troubles  he  wanted  right  there. 
He  made  up  ’is  mind  that  ’e  had  good  tradin’  stock 
an’  c’d  use  it. 

“When  they  all  got  back  they  explained  things  to 
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the  chiefs.  They  ’ad  many  more  young  men  than  the 
other  fellers  so  they  wasn’t  afraid  o’  no  trouble. 

uThe  two  squaws  was  cooped  in  a  tepee  by  them¬ 
selves  an’  tied  at  night  so  they  couldn’t  run  off  till 
the  mess  c’d  be  settled  up. 

“Of  course  ev’rybody  was  anxious  to  see  ’em.  One 
o’  their  names  was  Little  Weasel,  an’  that  was  all 
right.  The  name  o’  the  other  I  fergit,  but  I  think  it 
had  a  blossom  in  it,  er  a  shell  o’  some  kind.  They 
was  both  awful  pretty  an’  they  was  twins.  They 
made  more  tu’moil  in  that  village  than  you  c’d  hide 
with  a  snow  storm.  About  a  dozen  ’o  the  young 
bucks  fell  in  love  with  ’em  an’  was  in  favor  o’  turnin’ 
’em  loose,  an’  all  squaws  was  jealous  as  tabby  cats. 

“They  was  two  fellers  that  had  some  squaws 
already  that  had  it  the  worst.  Them  two  twins 
seemed  to  think  more  o’  them  than  they  did  o’  any 
o’  the  rest,  an’  this  was  what  raised  most  o’  the  hell. 
One  er  the  other,  er  both  o’  them  two  love-sicks  was 
at  the  twins’  tepee  all  the  time,  an’  the  first  thing 
anybody  knew  them  two  twins  got  chased  away  into 
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the  woods  by  all  the  females  in  the  village,  an’  then 
the  two  love-sicks  couldn’t  be  found  anywheres. 

“Wabejo  said  him  an’  a  party  o’  the  young  fellers 
talked  o’  goin’  to  the  other  village  an’  stealin’  all  the 
young  squaws  they  was  there  an’  shooin’  all  the  rest 
of  ’em  off  into  the  hills  when  the  men  was  mostly 
away,  but  afterwards  they  though  better  of  it,  fer 
the  ones  they  had  c’d  make  plenty  o’  fuss  when  any 
was  needed. 

“Nuth’n  was  ever  heard  from  the  other  village 
about  the  two  twins  bein’  carried  off.  A  couple  o’ 
years  afterwards  one  o’  Wabejo’s  friends  come  from 
there  an’  told  ’im  ev’rybody  that  ’ad  been  missed  was 
all  up  there  an’  was  havin’  little  families,  an’  if  Wabe- 
jo’d  wait  long  enough  the  other  village  ’ud  be  big- 
ger’n  his. 

“Wabejo  thought  as  long  as  things  was  all  cooled 
down  ’e’d  go  up  there  on  a  visit.  He  dropped  in  one 
day  an’  they  treated  ’im  like  a  long  lost  father.  They 
’ad  all  kinds  o’  doin’s  in  ’is  honor.  They  ’ad  some 
ring  dances  an’  cooked  some  nice  fat  dogs  fer  a  feast. 
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They  told  ’im  ’e  was  a  nice  feller,  an’  ’e  found  that 
one  er  two  o’  the  new  Injun  kids  was  named  after 
’im,  an’  ’e  liked  all  that. 

“Them  brown  pullets  was  little  devils,”  remarked 
the  Ancient,  as  he  rose  to  refill  his  pipe,  revisit  his 
demijohn,  and  readjust  his  personal  comforts. 
“Women  has  a  lot  to  put  up  with  in  this  world,  but 
you  bet  they  git  good  an’  even  with  most  ev’rybody 
’fore  they  git  through.” 

It  was  getting  late  and,  after  thanking  the  old  man 
for  a  most  enjoyable  evening,  we  bade  him  good 
night  and  went  out  into  the  storm,  leaving  him  with 
his  memories — those  haunting  companions  of  life’s 
later  years  that  dwell  in  a  house  of  shadows  and  bring 
both  comfort  and  sorrow. 
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How  many  lovers  on  that  shore 

Have  learned  what  sorrow  pleasure  is 

And  that  the  last  kiss  nevermore 
Shall  be  as  any  future  kiss? 

Yet  they  are  gone  and  we  shall  go, 

As  they  shall  pass  who  follow  us, 

And  still  the  murmuring  tide  shall  flow 
And  still  the  sands  be  drifted  thus. 

Wind-fingers  on  this  harp  shall  play 
While  dance  the  seasons,  amber  shod; 

This  is  no  garden  of  a  day, 

This  is  the  lounging-place  of  God! 


The  Dune  Country 


HE  dunes  sweep  for  many  miles  along  the 
Lake  Michigan  coasts.  They  are  post-glacial 
and  are  undergoing  slow  continual  changes, 
both  in  form  and  place,  the  loose  sand  re¬ 
sponding  lightly  to  the  action  of  the  vary¬ 
ing  winds. 

While  the  wandering  masses  are  fascinating,  it  is 
among  the  more  permanent  forms,  where  nature  has 
laid  her  restraining  hand,  that  we  find  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  material.  It  is  here  that  the  reconstructive 
processes  which  impart  life  to  the  waste  places  have 
begun.  At  first,  among  these  wastes,  one  is  likely  to 
have  a  sense  of  loneliness.  The  long  undulating  lines 
of  the  ever  shifting  masses  have  the  appearance  of 
broken  submission.  The  wildly  tangled  roots — dere¬ 
licts  of  the  sands — have  been  deserted  and  left  to 
bleach  in  the  sun  by  the  slow  movement  of  the  great 
hills,  emphasizing  the  feeling  of  isolation.  The  chang¬ 
ing  winds  may  again  give  them  a  winding  sheet,  but  as 
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a  part  of  nature’s  refuse,  they  are  slowly  and  steadily 
resolving  back  into  her  crucible. 

Man  has  changed  or  destroyed  natural  scenery 
wherever  he  has  come  into  practical  contact  with  it. 
That  these  wonderful  hills  are  left  to  us  is  simply 
because  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  carry  away  and 
use  the  sand  of  which  they  are  composed.  He  has 
dragged  the  pines  from  their  storm-scarred  tops,  and 
is  using  their  sands  for  the  elevation  of  city  railway 
tracks.  Shrieking,  rasping  wheels  now  pass  over 
them,  instead  of  the  crow’s  shadow,  the  cry  of  the 
tern,  or  the  echo  of  waves  from  glistening  and 
untrampled  shores. 

Filmy  veils  of  white  mist  gather  in  the  hollows 
during  the  still  cool  hours  of  the  night  and  begin 
to  move  like  curling  smoke  wreaths  with  the  first 
faint  breaths  of  dawn.  The  early  hours  of  morn¬ 
ing  are  full  of  strange  enchantment.  Dawn  on  the 
dunes  brings  many  wonders.  When  the  first  gray 
tones  of  light  appear  the  night  prowlers  seek  seclu¬ 
sion  and  the  stillness  is  broken  by  the  crows.  A  sin- 
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gle  note  is  heard  from  among  the  boughs  of  a  far  off 
pine  and  in  a  few  moments  the  air  is  filled  with  the 
noisy  conversation  of  these  interesting  birds — min¬ 
gled  with  the  cries  of  the  gulls  and  terns  that  have 
come  in  from  the  lake  and  are  searching  for  the  refuse 
of  the  night  waves.  The  beams  of  a  great  light  burst 
through  the  trees,  the  leaves  and  sands  are  touched 
with  gold,  and  the  awakening  of  the  hills  has  come. 

The  twilights  bring  forth  manifold  beauties  that 
the  bright  glare  of  the  day  has  kept  within  their  hid¬ 
ing  places.  The  rich  purples  that  have  been  con¬ 
cealed  among  secret  recesses  creep  out  on  the  open 
spaces  to  meet  the  silvery  light  of  the  rising  moon, 
and  the  colors  of  the  dusk  come  to  weave  a  web  of 
phantasy  over  the  landscape. 

It  is  then  that  the  movement  of  nocturnal  life  com¬ 
mences  and  the  tragedies  of  the  night  begin.  A  fleet¬ 
ing  silhouette  of  a  wing  intersects  the  moon’s  disk, 
and  a  dark  shadowy  thing  moves  swiftly  across  the 
sky-line  of  the  trees.  An  attentive  listener  will  hear 
many  strange  and  mysterious  sounds. 
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When  the  morning  comes,  if  the  air  is  still,  we  can 
find  the  stories  on  the  sand.  Its  surface  is  interlaced 
with  thousands  of  little  tracks  and  trails,  leading  in  all 
directions.  The  tracks  of  the  toads  and  the  hundreds 
of  creeping  insects  on  which  they  subsist  are  all  over 
the  open  places,  crossed  and  recrossed  many  times  by 
the  footmarks  of  crows,  herons,  gulls,  sandpipers,  and 
other  birds.  The  movement  of  the  four-footed  life  is 
mostly  nocturnal.  We  find  the  imprints  of  the  fox, 
raccoon,  mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  white-footed  mouse, 
and  other  quadrupeds  that  have  been  active  during 
the  night.  To  the  practiced  eye  these  trails  are  read¬ 
ily  distinguishable,  and  often  traces  are  found  of  a 
tragedy  that  has  been  enacted  in  the  darkness.  Some 
confused  marks  and  a  mussy  looking  spot  on  the  sand 
record  a  brief  struggle  for  existence;  and  perhaps  a 
few  mangled  remains,  with  some  scattered  bits  of  fur, 
are  left  to  tell  the  tale. 

With  the  exception  of  the  insects,  the  mice  are  the 
most  frequent  victims.  Their  hiding  places  under 
tufts  of  grass,  old  stumps  and  decayed  wood,  are  ruth- 
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lessly  sought  out  and  the  litde  families  eagerly 
devoured.  The  owls  glide  silently  over  the  wastes, 
searching  the  deep  shadows  for  the  small  velvet¬ 
footed  creatures  whose  helplessness  renders  them 
easy  prey.  They  are  subject  to  immutable  law  and 
must  perish. 

Much  of  the  mysterious  lure  of  the  dunes  is  in  the 
magnificent  sweep  of  the  great  lake  along  the  wild 
shores.  Its  restless  waters  are  the  complement  of  the 
indolent  sands.  The  distant  bands  of  deep  blue  and 
green,  dappled  with  dancing  white-caps,  in  the  vistas 
through  the  openings,  impart  vivid  color  accents  to 
the  grays  and  neutral  tones  of  the  foregrounds. 

On  quiet  days  the  little  waves  ripple  and  lisp  along 
the  miles  of  wet  sand  and  delicate  streaks  of  oscillat¬ 
ing  foam  creep  away  in  a  feathery  and  uncertain  line 
that  fades  and  steals  around  a  distant  curve  in  the 
shore. 

After  the  storms  the  long  swells  roll  in  for  days, 
beating  their  rhythmic  measures  and  unfolding  their 
snowy  veils  before  them  as  they  come. 
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The  echoes  of  the  roar  of  the  surf  among  the  dis¬ 
tant  dunes  pervade  them  with  solemn  sound.  An 
indefinable  spirit  of  mute  resistance  and  power  broods 
in  the  inert  masses.  They  seem  to  be  holding  back 
mighty  and  remote  forces  that  beat  upon  their 
barriers. 

W e  may  look  from  the  higher  dune  tops  upon  pan¬ 
oramas  of  surpassing  splendor.  There  are  piles  on 
piles  of  sandy  hills,  accented  with  green  masses  and 
solitary  pines.  These  highways  of  the  winds  and 
storms,  with  their  glittering  crowns  and  shadowy 
defiles,  sweep  into  dim  perspective.  Their  noble 
curves  become  smaller  and  smaller,  until  they  are 
folded  away  and  lost  on  the  horizon’s  hazy  rim.  A 
sinuous  ribbon  of  sun-lit  beach  winds  along  the  line  of 
breakers  and  meets  a  point  of  misty  headland  far 
away.  The  blue  immensity  of  the  lake  glistens  and  is 
flecked  with  foam.  WTite  plumes  are  tossing  and 
waving  along  the  sky-line.  In  the  foreground  little 
groups  of  sandpipers  are  running  nimbly  along  the 
edges  of  the  incoming  waves,  racing  after  them  as 
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they  retreat,  and  lightly  taking  wing  when  they  come 
too  near.  There  are  flocks  of  stately  gulls,  balancing 
themselves  with  set  wings,  high  in  the  wind,  and  a 
few  terns  are  skimming  along  the  crests.  The  gray 
figures  of  two  or  three  herons  are  stalking  about,  with 
much  dignity,  near  some  driftwood  that  dots  the  dry 
sand  farther  up  the  shore. 

Out  in  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  lake  are  pale 
sandy  floors  that  no  eye  has  ever  seen.  The  mobile 
particles  are  shifted  and  eddied  into  strange  shadowy 
forms  by  the  inconstant  currents  that  flow  in  the 
gloom.  There  are  white  bones  and  ghostly  timbers 
there  that  are  buried  and  again  uncovered.  There  are 
dunes  under  the  waters,  as  well  as  on  the  shores. 
Slimy  mosses  creep  along  their  shelving  sides  and  over 
their  pallid  tops  into  profound  chasms  beyond.  Finny 
life  moves  among  the  subaqueous  vegetation  that 
thrives  in  the  fertile  areas  and  out  over  the  smooth 
wastes,  but  this  is  a  world  concealed.  Our  pictures 
are  in  the  air. 

When  the  bitter  blasts  come  out  of  the  clouds  in 
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the  north,  the  light  snow  scurries  over  the  hoary  tops 
into  the  shelters  of  the  hollows.  Out  in  the  ice  fields 
on  the  lake  grinding  masses  heave  with  the  angry 
surges  that  seek  the  shore.  Crystal  fragments,  shat¬ 
tered  and  splintered,  shine  in  the  dim  light  far  away 
along  the  margins  of  the  open  turbulent  water.  Great 
piles  of  broken  ice  have  been  flung  along  the  beach, 
heaped  into  bewildering  forms  by  the  billows,  and  a 
few  winged  rovers  skirt  the  frozen  mounds  for  possi¬ 
ble  stray  bits  of  food. 

The  wind  and  the  cold  have  builded  grim  ramparts 
for  the  sunshine  and  April  rains  to  conquer. 

Intrepid  voyagers  from  the  Old  World  journeyed 
along  these  primitive  coasts  centuries  ago.  Their 
footprints  were  soon  washed  away  in  the  surf  lines, 
but  the  romance  of  their  trails  still  rests  upon  the 
sands  they  traversed. 

In  years  of  obscure  legend,  birch  bark  canoes  were 
drawn  out  on  the  gleaming  beach  by  red  men  who 
carried  weapons  of  stone.  They  hunted  and  fought 
among  the  yellow  hills.  They  saw  them  basking 
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under  summer  suns  and  swept  by  the  furies  of  winter 
storms.  From  their  tops  they  watched  the  dying 
glories  in  the  western  skies.  They  saw  the  great  lake 
shimmer  in  still  airs  and  heard  the  pounding  of 
remorseless  waters  in  its  sterner  moods.  They  who 
carried  the  weapons  of  stone  are  gone  and  time  has 
hidden  them  in  the  mist  of  the  past.  While  merci¬ 
less  masters  have  driven  the  red  man  from  the  dune 
country,  indelible  impressions  of  his  race  remain.  His 
nomenclature  is  on  the  maps  and  the  lakes;  rivers  and 
streams  carry  names  that  were  precious  to  his  people. 
His  mythology  still  envelops  the  region  with  a  halo 
of  romance  and  fable. 

The  dust  of  his  forefathers  has  mingled  with  the 
hills  and  time  has  obliterated  nearly  every  material 
trace  of  him,  except  among  the  imperishable  stones. 
The  debris  of  the  little  quarries  is  still  visible  on  small 
promontories  and  in  the  depressions  along  the  ridges 
where  the  pines  have  held  the  soil  against  the  action 
of  wind  and  rain.  Here  we  find  innumerable  chips 
and  fragments  of  broken  stones,  left  by  the  workers 
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who  fashioned  the  implements  of  war  and  peace  on 
these  sequestered  spots. 

Occasionally  an  imperfect  or  unfinished  arrow  or 
spearhead  appears  among  the  refuse,  discarded  by  the 
patient  artificer.  Many  perfect  specimens  are  found, 
but  these  are  seldom  discovered  near  the  sites  of  the 
rude  workshops.  They  are  uncovered  by  the  shifting 
sands  in  the  “blow-outs,”  where  the  winds  eddy  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills  that  may  have  held  their  secrets 
for  centuries,  and  are  turned  up  out  of  the  fertile  soil 
in  the  back  country  by  the  plowshares  of  a  race  that 
carried  the  bitter  cup  of  affliction  to  the  aborigine. 

The  little  flakes  of  flint  may  be  scattered  over  a 
space  forty  or  fifty  feet  across,  and  many  thousands 
of  perfect  points  may  have  gone  forth  from  it,  as  mes¬ 
sages  of  death  to  the  hearts  of  enemies,  or  to  pierce 
the  quivering  flesh  of  the  innocent. 

The  feathered  shaft  of  the  savage,  and  the  steel 
shell  of  the  white  man  go  upon  the  same  errand  and 
both  leave  the  same  dark  stain  upon  the  green  earth. 
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The  children  of  men,  in  all  ages,  have  been  taught 
that  war  is  the  only  path  to  glory. 

Under  His  quiet  skies  the  living  things  must  die, 
because  they  live.  The  Great  Riddle  awaits  solution 
beyond  the  confines  of  our  philosophy,  and  in  the 
midst  of  our  speculative  wanderings,  we  become  dust. 
Theology  is  as  helpless  before  a  burial  mound  in  the 
wilderness  as  beside  the  gilded  tomb  of  a  prince  of 
the  church. 

The  spiritual  needs  of  the  primitive  savage  were 
administered  by  his  tribal  gods  and  the  spirits  of  his 
mythology.  In  his  child-like  faith  he  believed  the 
favor  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  be  in  the  sunshine  and 
that  omnipotent  wrath  was  thundered  in  the  storms. 
His  good  manitous  presided  over  his  fortunes  in  life 
and  gently  led  him  into  fabled  hunting  grounds 
beyond  the  grave. 

He  was  a  fatalist  and,  not  being  civilized,  his  theol¬ 
ogy  was  imperfect. 

Civilization  approached  him  with  a  Bible  in  one 
hand  and  a  bottle  in  the  other  and  the  decay  of  his 
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race  began.  The  finger  of  fate  had  touched  him  and 
the  last  heart-broken  remnants  of  once  happy  and 
powerful  tribes  were  tied  and  led  away  by  benign  and 
Christian  soldiers.  They  carried  crushed  spirits  and 
shattered  lives  to  an  alien  soil,  which  an  all-wise  con¬ 
queror  had  selected  for  them,  leaving  their  burned 
homes  and  the  bones  of  those  they  loved  in  the  land 
of  their  birth. 

The  moralist  finds  abundant  food  for  reflection  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  weak  at  the  hands  of  the  strong, 
and  the  triumph  of  might  over  helplessness.  The 
Indian  interfered  with  enlightened  selfishness  and  he 
perished. 

The  record  of  the  expatriation  and  the  practical 
extinction  of  the  Pottawatomies,  who  lived  in  this 
region,  is  written  upon  dark  pages  of  our  history,  but 
perhaps  they  had  no  rights  that  an  enlightened  gov¬ 
ernment  was  bound  to  respect. 

When  the  fog  rolls  in  from  distant  waters  and 
steals  through  the  pines,  wraith-like  forms  of  a  forgot¬ 
ten  race  seem  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  by-gone  years. 
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We  may  imagine  the  march  of  phantom  throngs 
through  the  trees,  to  meet  silent  battalions  beyond  the 
hills.  The  sands  seem  to  yield  to  the  folds  of  a  gray 
mantle  that  is  laid  upon  them,  and  retreat  into 
obscurity. 

When  the  night  shadows  come  in  the  dune  coun¬ 
try,  the  spell  of  mystery  and  poetry  comes  with  them. 
The  sorcery  of  the  dark  places  leads  us  into  a  land  of 
dreams  and  unreality. 

Out  on  the  tremulous  surface  of  the  lake,  we  may 
fancy  the  lifting  of  silvery  paddles  and  the  furtive 
movement  of  mystic  shapes  in  phantom  canoes  across 
the  moon’s  reflection.  Mingled  with  the  lispings  of 
the  little  waves,  we  may  hear  ghostly  prows  touch  the 
sand,  and  see  spectral  figures  file  into  the  hills.  The 
faint  echoes  of  strokes  upon  flint  come  out  of  the 
shadows.  The  spirits  of  an  ancient  race  have  gone 
to  their  quarries  for  arrowheads  and  spears  for  the 
unseen  battles  with  evil  gods.  Voices  in  the  night 
wind  recall  them,  and  they  go  out  into  the  pallid  mists 
that  come  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  before  the 
dawn. 
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Gardens  of  ease  in  splendor  spun 
Vanish  with  all  their  toys  and  tunes 
And  pass  to  the  last  oblivion. 

But  what  of  the  everlasting  Dunes? 
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